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NOTE 

The ortliogA-phy of pifttper names follows the system adopted by ' 
the Indian* Govf^ment for the Imperial Oaaeifeer of Indict, .That 
system, while adhering to the popular spelling of very well-known 
places, buoH as Punjab, Lucknow, &c., employs in all other cases 
the voweH with the following uniform sounds ; — 
a, as in woman : d, as in father : t, os in police ; i, as in intrigue : 
0, as in cold : ««, as in bull ; d, as in sure : o, as in groy. 



PKEFACE. 


c 


DuB^Na the present year three folio volumes of 
‘ Letters, Despatches and other State Papers preserved 
in the Foreign Department of the Govermpent t>f India, 
177a — 1785,’ have been printed by Authority, under 
the careful editing of Mr. George W. Forrest. , l%e 
period covers the entire rule of Warren Hastings. 
The present volume endeavours to exhibit for the 
first time the actual ^work of tiiat grea^ Go'f^or- 
Genelal, as reviewed from the firm standpoint of the 
original records now made available to the students 
of Indian history. ^ 


Augwt, 1890 . 



CHAPTER I 

From Ohubchill to Calcutta 

' 173^-1761 

Wabren Hastings, the first Oovemor-Oeiieral of 
British India, was bom at Churchill in Oxfoidshire 
on the 6th Dec^ber, 1732. A few miles off, across 
the Worcestershire border, lay the manor of Dayles^ 
for(^ which fiad belonged to Warren's forefathers from 
the days of Henry H down to the first years of George 
n. One conspicuous member of the family was that 
Lor^i^astings, whose loyal services to the House of 
York wer0 requited by Bichgrd HI with a violent 
death. On his successor Henry VII bestowed the 
Farldom df Huntingdon, a title which ere lon^ fell 
dormaiSt until, in 1819, the right to bear it was 
confi]tee<| to Fiancis Hastings, as lineal descendant of 

the second Earl. Trom another branch of the same 

• • 

stock had sprung the Earls of Pembroke, one of whom 
followed the banner of the Black Prince in the war 
betweeh Peter the Cruel and his brother Henry of 
Castile. • 

At the close of the great civil war which* cost 
our first Charles both crown and life, the fortunes of 
the Daylesford family had undergone a sad eclipse. 



8 ^ WAJmEN MASTIJ^^ 

• . '■ ^ 

Turing tmly riskM hi» Hfe «n4 pledget !€t'^>arted ^ 
titff nearly aft his property in aid loding; 

canse, John Bastings vtbb fain at last t8 snake osr^ . 
afl his Telford lands to Speaker Lenthall, aa^ bury 
himself in the old decayed manor-house at Baylesfc^d.* 
In 1715 Dayle^ord itself was sold by Samuel Haaiings 
to a Bristol merchant. Samuers son, then Sector of 
the parish, had two children, of whom Pynaston, Ihe 
younger, was only fifteen years old when in 1730 he 
married‘'Hester Warren, daughter of a gentleman who 
owned a* small estate in Gloucestershire. The young 
wife died but a few days after the birth of Warred, 
her second child; and a few weeks or months later 
Pynaston himself disappeared from Churchill, to ^eek 
his fortune elsewhere. The care of his motherless 
children devolved on their paternal grandfather, 
whose straitened means ere long drove him^o 
a curacy at Churchills Meanwhile Pyna^n’s elder 
brother^ Howard, was earning his livelihood as a clerk 
in Bfis Majesty’s Customs. 

The rest of the truant widower s life-^tory is soon 
told. Within two years he had married agaiii, this 
time a butcher’s daughter. By-and-by he tgok holy 
orders, and went out as chaplain to the West Indies, 
where he ultimately died. Nothing more is known, 
or perhaps is worth knowing, of the man who begot 
one of the greatest Englishmen of the eighteenth 
century/ Pynaston served at least as a link in the 
chain of hereditary causes which helped to foreshape 
the character of his son. In after years it pleased 



^ESTMINSTJBR S^MOOL 9 

Bmk'e’e^istcmpered fitacy, feA by aome seaadal wblch 
*' IPraaot^ brongSt^&om India, to taunt Wi^nrai Hastings* 
witbbis ‘h'lf, obsooro, and vulgar origin.* Had i^e 
chaige been never so well founded, it could have 
taken nothing from the honour due to one whose 
public record needed no blazonry from t)ie College of 
, Heralds. ^It is dear that Hastings was a gentleman • 
,Jby birth and breeding ; and his great accuser has onl^ 
<• bespattered himself with the mud Which he flung so 
recklessly at the object of his wrath. * • 

From the village school at Churchill, where tra- 
•*difion said that he ‘took his learning kindly,’ little 
Warren at the age of eight was transferred by bis 
uncl(v Howard to a school at Newington-Butts, near 
London. Child as he he had already conceived 
a purpose whidi many years afterwards blossomed 
intc^asfect. One bright summer’s day, as he lay and 
^mused beside a stream which’ skirted his native 
village, he ‘formed tlie determination to purchue 
back Da^lesford.’ 

The boys at Newington appear to have been well 
1iaught,*but^vcry |¥3orly and scantily fed. After two 
years of spmi-gtarvatiou, which no doubt stunted his 
growth and impaired his natural strength, Warren 
was removed to Westminster School, of which Dr. 
Nichols was then head-master. The^list of under- 
masters induded the scholarly Vincent Bourne. 
Among Warren’s sdioolfdlows were Lord Shelburne, 
Churchill, Cowper,. and his lifelong Mend, Elijah 
Impey. In mental aptitudes and fine scholarly tastes 



W ^ 

t|ie bard of Olney a&d* tlie future of 

%mgal had^ ^uch in comoion witili youi^ipdi; 

aaaociaiie* And that boyish friendddp Ifeld 
together in after years. When Hastings im* 
peached by the House of Commons, Cowper steadily 
refused to believe him guilty. From the Saj when 
*lmpey clasped hands again with Hastings in Calcutta 
fhere grew up between them an intimacy which even^ 
sharp public differences could not permanently im- 
pair. • * 

Young Warren’s life at Westminster gave fair 
promise of future achievement. A strong brave sdul * 
lay seething within hk puny i»me. *^uick he was 
and mild/ says Qleig ; ^much addicted to contegipla- 
tion, and a hard sjtudent; but he was likewise bold 
when necessity required, full of fire, ambitious in no 
ordinary degree, and anxious to excel in eyeiiytiiing 
to which he addressed himself.’ He liked flaying at^ 
cripket, but his favourite pastimes were swimming 
and rowing, in both of which he acquired no^ common 
skill. His sweet temper and engaging ^manners seem 
to have made him a general fasrourit^ wKile hi^* 
devemess and diligence in school-hour^ wop many an 
approving comment from the head-master himself. 

In 1747 he came out first on the list of candidates 
for a King’s Scholarship; Impey taking only the 
fourth place. Two years later the death of his good 
uncle changed the whole course of Warren’s life. His 
new% guardian, a distant relative named Chiswick, 
was a Director of the East India Company. He 



Wan*^ ^libBeogal aa a'mcibar’ib 
tlb». Ctompai^a^ serriea^ Dr. NieSioJi^ titrcaogfy^f^ 
a«Miii(^uted ^Ugaiasb sudi a st^. ‘ Wba^l Lose nay 
fi»n>niiia impil, the best scholar of liis year r la.'nm 
lie e^hred to ke^ Warren at sdvool and send him 
afterwards to college at his own ehar^. In 1^49 
Chiswiekjiook the youtii away from Westminster, that- 
^he m^t learn aooonnts and book-keeping ftmh 
a competent teacher. In the following January 
Warren Hastings sailed off in the London for CSdoutta. 
Ike v(yage lasted far beyond the average limit of six 
* mbntha. October had set in before Hastings landed <m 
the scene of his future trials a^ imperishable renown ^ 
At this time the East India Company were taking 
breath t^^er one of those momentous crises whi<^ 
marked every stage in their career. ‘Merses profundo, 
pulClKwr, evenit,’ sums up the tale of their fortunes 
during the'^t hundred years.'’ Towards the epd of 
tilie seventeenth century they had wellnigh been driven 
out of 'Vi^'estem India and Bengal. The Peace of Aiz- 
la-Chapelle is 1^48 alone saved them from losing all 
"their settlements in Southern India. It was mainly 
in their youngest settlement of Calcutta, with its 
offshoots up the Ganges, that they drove a prosperous 
trade, under the wing of a Mughal Viceroy who knew 
how to protect the foreigner from aU exactions save 
his own. During the recent fight for supremacy 

^ Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings. E. B. Impey’s Memoir qf Sir 
Elijah Impey. Matmulft/s notion that young Hastings * hired tmpoy 
with a hall or a tart ’ to fag for him, is egragiously absurd. 
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i&e Freii<^ a&df^EngliBh ^ lUie. 
tbere perfect peaee amc»tig^ll^ fisisctqrm ol * 
4 lral nationB, French, Butch, and &ngli&, iM JB^igeiL 
tender the strong yet peaceful rule of All VAiiN 3 i Kh&l 
Calcutta grew into a rich and populous ioWn, and 
Company’s warehouses were loaded with lalk and' 
-cotton stuffs, with saltpetre, lac, and spices, the 
tiill Indiamen lying near in the HAgli would ere 
be carrying home. 

The IStibahd&r or Viceroy of Bengal was still in 
name a Lieutenant of the Great Mughal who held his 
court at Delhi. But the glory of the House of BAbar 
had begun to wane even in the lifetime pf Aurangzeb. 
Within half a century since his death it had ^(gone 
glimmering in the dream of things that were/ No- 
thing remained of it save a dim twilight^ which 
seemed already dying into the dark. The Mnghal 
Emp^e of Delhi, which at one time covered nearly ^ 
the whole Indian Peninsula, had now dwindled, in all 

<• f ^ 

but name, into a group of districts surrounding the 
cities of Delhi, Agra, and AUah&bdd.^, Delhi itself was 
sacked in 1739 by the Peisian conqueror, J!^adfcr ShSh.*" 
In the name of the Delhi Emperor, Mpghaj, Path&n, 
and Persian adventurois founded dynasties for them- 
selves in Oudh, Bohilkhand, Bengal, and the ^Deccan; 
while the daring Marfithds were wresting from his 
sway province after province in Southern, Western, 
an^ Central India, and the fiery Sikhs in the North- 
West were fighting against the Afgh&n Ahmad Sh£h 
for the sovereignty of the Punjab. Despoiled alike by 



iia naas^ifSm* ita eee&^ lldbads, tik, 

> lin^re wSB j&Bi miiablihg to ^eces^gf^ t«ro i&aa* 
tipioB of enpfem^y vigorous life. 

In 1750 tiie Company's settlemsnts in BmiigsS 
Bombay, ami Madras, were governed eaieh by a Fre« 
sident and a Council of senior merclmntB. *The 
Presidenl^ salary was then but ;^3<c^ a year, while- 
^ those, of his CounoiUors rang«^ from to ;£‘iod. 

I The senior merchants received £40, junior merchants 
£^o, factors £15, and writers only £5 a yeaf^-. The 
surgeons drew no more than £36. On such pittances 
■* nd Englishman cotdd have lived wifh decency in-iuch 
a climate, even though the Company allowed him free 
‘ conpnons ’ and a yearly supply of Madera from their 
own stores. But the Company’s seryants were per- 
mitted to eke out their pay with the profits of private 
tra 4 e<( ft permission which certain of them caught at so 
i eagerly, tha^ complaints often re&ched the India ^ouse 
touching the extravagance of young fellows who sat 
' down to diimer with a band of music, and rode out in 
a carriage an^ four. It appears, on the other hand, 
*tl:^it ^om^ young writei'S, less fortunate or more 
prudent, ^ent to bed soon after sunset, rather than 
bear the cost of candles and supper. 

Eastings was neither weak, greedy, nor dissolute ; 
nor does he appear to have finished his daily course 
with the sun. As a derk in the Secretary’s office 
he helped to keep the ledgers, and to look ailer 
the warehousing of the goods coUected by a j staff 
of gwfn&sMoi and their native underlings of various 
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fiici Ifflsore Itooxs 
native laiyfuages and in;9ddi leerj^i^ ae «ptod * 
Ms purse, Ms temperate habits, and Hb fine se^sl 
uDstiaets. In those days all business tras ,<nrer 
no<m, when the younger dined iogethw in tlfe. 
comhaon hall Then came the aftemocm siet^, ho 
■ wMdi punkahs were still unknown. Totracds saaatHi 
dur countrymen took the air in palankeens, or gHided c, 
in native barges along the broad river. The factory ‘ 
buildit)^ and ‘godowns’ were surrounded by the 
brick walls and bastions of a fort whidi held a 

Af 

garrison of about two hundred men, most of whom *< 
were Sepoys. Within the wall; were also good 
gardens and fish-ponds, and a hospital for ihe(,sick. 
The Company’s servants were not ill lodged in quar- 
ters overlooking the river. A chaplain read prayers 
to them daily, and preached on Sundays. ^uvlac&, of 
a tudu and summary kind, chiefly in the shape of' 
fin^ and flo^ngs, was administered by a Mayor, 
from whose sentence an appeal lay to the Council 


itself ^ ^ o 

Calcutta, as described by one who saw 4t in tl^e* 
days, was already a ‘ large, fair, and pppulqus ’ town, 
containing ‘many private English merchants and 
several rich Indian traders ’ who supplied the Com- 
pany wiih goods brought down for export from 
inland. Across the HfigK were do^ fm: repMring 
and <Aureening the Company’s sMps. The frade of 


^ Wiieeler’B Sathy Records o/Btitish India» Dr, BoBteed’d Rdhmfirm 
Ofd Cakuita, 



• • • ' .* <f " ' ’ 

^pplie<| far fifbjor sixty 

besidci what vim^ oavried in i^fnaBer Tosd^^ 
to adjacanT countries.’ In saltp^re alcne^ 
whidi &ey laad the xaonopoly , the Company 4 j?pwsf 
a«traffia so lucrative, that their Butch and ^eneb 
xiv^ on the Hdgli tried all they eould to wrest some 
part of it ^om their hands. Two years after Hastings 
^readited Calcutta, its population was reckoned at 

• 400,000 souls, most of whom huddled together in loW 

• mud huts on ground which, during the rainy S^on, 
became a mere bog^. At all seasons fevdr and 

• dysentery brooded over a town begirt by swamp andf 
jangle, whose only scavengers were jackals, kites, 
vultiyes, and crows. 

In October, 1753, Hastings was sent up to the 
flourishing factory at Kdsimbdzdr on the Ganges, 
twottiaves^ below Murshidi^bdd, the capital of Bengal. 
•Among the tilk-weavers and ivory-workers of what 
was then the great trading-centre of the ricSiest 

• province in India, he discharged his new duties *bo 
well and honestly, that within two years he rose to 
a seat •in the factory council, of which Watts was 
then chief. * From {he first he seems, by his own 
account, to have led a quiet, solitary kind of life, 
much taken up with his own thoughts and purposes, 
making no intimate friendships, and indulging neither 
in the ples^ures nor the vices of his day. 

The death of Ali Yaidi Kh 4 n in April, 175^, W^s 
the beginning of troubles for the English in Be:ggal. 

* Grose's Voyage to the East XnOiee, Hunter's Imperial CkuKtteer i^Xndia, 

Uttarpara Jaikrit.hna Public Library 

4^^jcn. Ho 



’ ilj: • ’'■' ' .;•■ ' , ' • , 

£hixi(gwa<iHdauU, his gra«ds<m.»i)d ihol^ 

*of*the vices ^Ihoat ^ zedei^xux^ # 
Asiatic despoV The dilute of l^e 
^ ac^owledge him formally aa Sdbafaddr i|ave the 
pampered young Kaw&b a new incentive £» plnpder^ 
ing^the intrusive forei^ers of the we^th he coveted 
for himself. iBariy in June the fortified Jactoxy at 
Sisimbizer surrendered without a blow to an over- 
whelming force ; and Watts himself was cairied off 
a pi^&ner to the Stibahd^ir’S camp, already forming 
for a fiaarch southwards. Hastings was among ihe 
prisoners taken to Murshiddbed. But the Sfibahddi* 
or his ministers were mercifiil ‘for their own en<b; 
and Bastings was set free on bail furnished by the 
friendly chief of a neighbouring Dutch factory. 

Surdj-ud-daulfi next turned his arms against Cal- 
cutta, whose governor, Eogef Drake, had de^jjuid to 
surrender a native refugee of rank, or to cease firon^ 
strengthening the weak defmces of Fort William 
a^inst the outbreak of another war between France 
and England. Drake’s elSbi'ts to turn the crafty 
Nawdb from his settled purpose ^were answered by 
the quick march of an army,' which Closed round 
Calcutta on tiie 1 8th June, 1 756. One*or two outposts 
were bravely defended, but our people had no leaders 
equal to the need. Before nightfall the ISkwIb was 
master of the town. A general panic, due not less 
phrhaps to physical than to moral causes, soon filled 
the^shipping on the river with, fiigitives of both sexes 
and of every age. Kext morning Drake himself^ with 



■ 'TW® 

of Ma 0)^ Wsafia^^ 


fii,e iieat ttoir ^Yf^^•derio^^ 

sl^ ^lai #^hed a^chor and dropped afew xnilea 
down stream^ 


Holwiellt aa a leading member of coun^ who^bad 
borne his part manfully in yeeterday^a xiow 

took comKaand of the troops thus shamefully abiu^«> 
*doned. All through that day and far into ^e nest 
afternoon the wearied little garrison fought on gainst 
the doom which their recreant country men^'^afe on 
» bojird the fleet, made no kind of effort to avert. At 
last, while Holwell was parleying for a brief truce, the 
assailants brcfee into the ill-guarded fort, and made 
prisohers of all who survived. By eight o’clock on 
the evening of June zo, one of the very sultriest 
in the tBengal year, a hundred and forty-six souls, 
.incluiSng^ii^re than one womi^, had been squeezed 
into a small guard-room about twenty feet IpU^ by 
fourteen wide, lighted by two small windows strongly 
barred. •It was one of those cells or Mack Holes in 
^hich^a few *80141618 were sometimes confined. 

Of the Korrors Smlured that night by its helpless 
inmates Holwell has left a plain unvarnished record 
which still falls short of the stem reality. No 
words, indeed, could express what even the imagind.- 
tion of Dante or Shakespeare might fail in all its 
ghastliness to conceive. The blaze of burning^ wu^e- 
houses and bfiz&rs intensified the torture of dose 
tropical heat in that overcrowded prison, whose 



l8 WARREN NAST/NGS 

wmdowa loolced jnercl^ into one*esid*of »*1 ob| 
•Hraade \ At six o’clock next inornitig, twlnty-two 
men and one Vromon paased*ali7e oa^o^ihe stench ^ 
Abat deadly torture-room. Holwell, nvho had Ibeen 
saved almost by a miracle, was carried off, with sevei^ 
others, in irons to Murshid^lAd ; while the rest were 
left to rejoin Drake’s party on board the fleet then 
lying off Govindpur. A few days later the'ships cast 
anchor at Falta, a village and Dutdi station near the* 
confluence of the Hdgli with the Dfimodar. Here 
Drak*e«esolved to wait for the answer which Madras 
would surely send to his prayer for help against 
Sdbahd&r. 

On the 2nd August the refugees at Falta were 
cheered by the arrival of a ship which brought Major 
Kilpatrick and two hundred and thirty soldiers from 
Madras. Meanwhile Hastings kept Drake re^^ly 
informed of all that ^as going on, so fai^ aS he could, 
learh, in Bengal. Presently supplies ran short in the 
cakip at Falta, and disease played havoc among the , 
troops. At Drake’s request Hastings pleaded with 
the Sdbahd&r’s ministers so successfell/, that a native 
market was opened at Falta, wJndh supphed Drake’s 
people with the fresh food they sorely ndeded. He 
had also become the channel for secret correspondence 
between his chief and certain leaders of a plot against 
their oppressive master in his own capital. But the 
fear detection drove him ere long in hasty flight to , 
Chfindr, and thence down the Ganges to his fnends at 
* Busteed’s Echoetfim Old (Madta. 






cool ^iftson he &iuii^|lbe 
W ^a^taln ^ampbeli, Jirho had ecn^e. Gf«t 
Silpt^bi:»& fite'ltadiaB only to dio of joeyit^t 
:<&Mse. Ihe two seem to have lived haj^ytoi^ti^ 


-^dl the hdy’s death in 1759. Her Ihst ddld had 
died in earfy in&ncy, and the second sii^ved her 
^ bnt a few years. 

^ In December, fysS, Admiral Watson’s fleet bron^f 
to Falta the long-expected succours from Madras. The 
^ troops were commanded by Colonel Bobert *Glive, 
whose capture and heroic defence of Arcot, in the 
•Vaf between the rival Naw&bs of the Eamatie, 
had xnarked Mm out as a born leader of men in 
tiying; crises. Under cMefs so capable as Clive and 
Watson the shame of Drake’s flight from Calcutta, 
with all that flowed therefrom, was speedily atoned for 
hy tke^capture of Fort William and by the vigorous 
luovements ‘vThich impelled Surdj-ud-dauU to sign^he 
treaty of February, 1757. Hastings himself servjd 
*as a volunteer in Clive’s small army, and made 
Mmself useful ^ negotiating terms of peace with the 
^ libwildef ed ^dbahd^. 

The treaty was short-lived. At the first news of 
another French war in Europe, Clive and Watson 
hastened to attack and capture the French settlement 
of Chan<£imagar in the teeth of the Stibah(Mr^s 
commands and menaces. By the end of June, ^ 75 |» 
^Flassey had been fought and won ; and tiie successful 
plotter, Mir J^&r Eh&n, was installed by Clive* ^ 
MurshiddMtd,^ in the place of the death-doomed Sorfij- 

B u • 



a/a 


WAMMSif 


Scrafton bscuofi 

* jfi^b’s ,ooprt,. mth Hi^tii^ for*hl» aaslitoi^o 
l^iiber in (be year, when Olive was madhe GbyerQor bf 
'■jl'ort W^Uliam, SoraKon took bis seat in.j^ Oaleatta 
Council, and Hastings filled Soraftoh’s ptaee at Htar' 
sbiddbfid. 

It was a perilous position for so yoajgg a aasiii. 
"But Hastings bore a very good eba]acter,aad<a3'ii^ua«, 
stances bad made him older than his yours. It was* 
no leasy matter for an Englishman so placed to ‘ 
discharge with equal skill and uprightness the various 
duties which now fell to his lot. He had to look, 
after the Company’s trade at Kfisimb&z&r, to press 
unwelcome advice upon the new Naw&b, to^guard 
against the intrigues of rival ministers and nobles, to 
collect the revenue of the districts lately ceded to the 
Comx>sny, and to refer to Calcutta all queatioas of 
spqpial intricacy or importance. In Clive himself he 
f(gund a bold hard-headed coimseUor and a loyal 
Mend. When Clive went home in February, 1760,'’ 
Vansittart presently came from Madras ^ fill his 
place ; Holwell acting meanwhilq as Gov^di*. " ^ 
By that time Mir Jafar had exhausted &e patience 
of his English allies. The Calcutta Council resolved 
to dethrone a ruler whose affairs were in wild dis- 
order, and whose dominions they had had to defend at 
their own cost against plundering Marith^, rebel 
bardns, and . a laige Mughal army led by Sh&h Alain,* 
the homeless young Emperor of Dellu. It was the 
Company’s troops that rescued Fatni, drove the Mh- 



ipill i]iHadd% oAt^f ifi^ 

* i«ini>l.i ill BeD^^itseH trealnujiM^i^ Willk^ 

.' iofcd %e6a di^ed netu-ly gI its last impede and Miir 

3a&r had so aqaacdened his own reiKmitoes, i^ali ’Ms 
triiops wexe in ap^ inntiny for many moi^hs* anoaxs 
of pay. At jMadxas our countiynfen had been inv<^ved 
for years«in a costly ineessant wai^ure either wiili 
•their French riTijs or with the n^hbouring ‘ country 
' powers.’ Bombay also had its own quarrels, intrigoes, 
, and difficulties ; and the Company at home ’v^^e^hard 
pressed to find ways and means for keeping up their 

* setllemenia in the far East. 

After a brief but futile show of resistance Mir 
Ja&r«retired peaceably from a post which he had done 
so little to adorn. Escorted down the river by a 
guard o| English soldiers and Sepoys, the dethroned 
Na^&b^as safely lodged with his family and fcdlowers 

a pleasant suburb of Calcutta.* His soh'in-lawyMir 
Kisim All, iTOS installed as his successor at Murshid- 
‘ ib&d. 1]^ce therefore in about three years the Cal- 
cutta merchants Ipid played the part of king-makers, 
^d they d^ve a aypt harder bargain with the new 
Naw&b than QliTe and Drake had driven with Mir 
JidSor. In return for their good services, he bound 
himself tq pay off Mir Jafar’s debts to the Company, 
to endow them with the revenues of Baxdw&n, Midna- 
pur, and Chittagong, and he contributed five latffis 
of rupees towards the war in the Kamatic.* Nor 
was he allowed to forget the private, interests ofi his 
new patrons. Yansittart himself, not a v^ graspng 



pM^ceted a fea of 9 #|;ieMle^|li 4 

*t%o other, n^funbers of ooaaeil if 2^, 004 oa^ 
bdd Colonel Oaillaud, fresh from routlDg ^ troops 
of ShtUi Ahum, refused at first his share of theoommoD 
{dander ; li^at the 20,000 allotted to him iintsi 3 endtt 6 d 
to £is agents in England after his own dc^parhue .from 
Bengal Two other gentlemen xeeeiTed* idf 13,000 . 
^ ^h And these were the men who had jdst heentr ’ 
dmiouncing the folly which led Mir Jafar to waste so 

9 w 

much nioney on worthless or greedy favourites. 

Such were the means by which many Englishmen 
amassed the fortunes which secured them {dace, power, * 
Or social advancement on their retai^n home. Mir 
Kisim entered on his rule with an empty treasury and 
no clear prospect of replenishing it by other methods 
than violence and extortism. Hastings, v^^o had 
done his best to keep Mir Jafar straight and*l!iifi8elf 
clear of crooked practices, remaihed a few months 
logger at Murshiddbid, until the order dimnissiig Hol- 
well and two of his colleagues from the Q>mpwy’s * 
service reached Calcutta in Aagpst,< 1761. These 
gentlemen had signed the farewell letf^ in whi(£ o 
Clive boldly rebuked his honourable ms^terafor sundry 
acts of jobbery, corruption, and arbitrary injustice. 
One of the vacant seats in the Calcutta Copndl was 
reserved for Warren Hastings, whose worth Yansittart 
h^ already learned to estimate aright. 

The first year of his new office closed or opened im- 
portant epochs in the history of India. In Jimnary, 

z Broome’s Histary of the Bmgal ArmyU 



^Tfn, o» sa^ 1^!^ Bsoaad IVaiptt^ liad bMU liHi|[|bt(i 

* iitfl ide^esve bajj^e ti^olb broke for a 4 j]Dai^ tbe poi^* 

of ^e greai 'SCaxiiM Lea^e, withoat repajiiag Ibe 
falleii loitimes of tbo House of B&bar.. £!arly in tibe 
aime moaib Oamac scattered the .fiaroeB at 

Suan ; and Alam was glad te make peao^ on 
terms whaoh rec(^nised Mir K&sim as rightliil SdbaliH 

* dir of Bengal, Behar, «md Orissa. The same m]Ont& 

' saw the upshot of the long struggle between French 

and English in Southern India, which opened -^h ihe 
fall of Madras in 1746. Soon after the peace of Aix- 

* la^hapellfB and the death of the first and greatest 
'Nizim of th^Deccan, that struggle was renewed in- 
formally under the fiags of rival claimants to South- 
Indian thrones. English officers strove to better the 
teadiii^g of Dupleix, and the trained Sepoys of Clive 
an^ BSwrence fbught like Englishmen against their 

* French and native opponents. In 1757, when France 
and England were again at war in Europe, the struggle 
in Soutl^jem Bidia became a regular grapple for life. 

It went OB vgith varying fortune until, in Sep- 
*tember, i j 6 g>, the dating Lally found himself shut up in 
Pondichesry by the foe whom he had once planned to 
drive into the sea. On the i6th of the next January, 
1761, tl^e capital of French India was surrendered 
by its starving garrison into the hands of the resolute 
Eyre Coote. Three months later the last of the Fr^ch 
garrisons laid down its arma The defences of Tondi- 
<ffieny were levelled to the ground ; and the dreasnsof 

’niiTklAiT 'Rnaair. And TjaIIv rMnAinnd fnr ever unfulfilled. 
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■’^ ^'' easy poV'to' selv'Eov steaugc^AsvieaiK 

.t()W4^ the iBBue ^sdiidh h^t<^ - luwi iKBiee 
reiMKded. Had AlunadSh&h been defeatwliiij^<b%ti^ 
a ^eat liar&thfi empire would have le^aead tlm 
erumbling empire of the Mughals. But .lor tbo ▼»> 
tories of Olive, Enos, Cailkod, and Oaraac^ <oi» oeaiir 
tiymen would have been driven out of Besipl It . 
was the money furnished by Mir E 4 shn wlm^ brought • 
the siege of Pondicherry to a timely dose, before 
Haidar^ All could march to the rescue of his Frendi. 
allies. But for the jealousies and dissensions of French 
officers and the absence of due support from home, 
the fight for empire between the riv^l settlers in 
Southern India might have been indefinitely prolonged. 
Flassey, P&nipat, and Pondicherry are names which 
represent three critical stages in the growth of 
our Indian rule. Plassey made us virtual maSterf of 
Bmigal and Behar ; F^pat opened the way to future * 
conquests northward of Behar ; while Pon^cherry left 
us free to dominate in course of time all Ibe wide coun- 
try that spreads from the Arabian to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

From this time forth the Company combine the 
pursuit of peaceful trade with the functions of an 
armed territorial power. As for back as i6f{.9 one of 
their despatches contained these significant words : — 

‘ The increase of our revenue is the subject of our 
care as' mudi as our trade ; ’tie that must maintain our 
force when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade ; 
’tis that must make us a nation in India.’ They 
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idfamag a goodl;^ ret^ne 
Iatg9 liaeto cif^eartUe oqcmtzT' in Limir iP^gal, bot 
team. tjlM* Cire&rs ialsd, wIubi^ Bossy’s 

soldiers liad been driven out by dariiing Ciolonel 
Fords. Zn Bengal alone they Imd noijr a re^lar 
army of nearly X 3 ,ooo white n:i;en .and Sqpoys; tibs 
Dntrib at CUnsurah, cowed by tbeir late defeats, 

> could give uo further trouble ; aud the little cruisers 
of the Bozubay maxme had been doing good service 
against the pirates of the Malabar Coast. great 
province of Bengal and Behar was ruled by a nominee 
of^ the Calcutta Council. From that path of empiro, up 
which the Coippany were now creeping, no return was 
possible thenceforth. Vestigia nvMa retrorsum is the 
moral of their subsequent career. The magnet of 
circumstance will draw them onward through a maze 
of Vltf 6, • alliances, and conquests, to a height of 
' political greatness surpassing *that of Akbar* and 
Aurangzeb. ^ ^ 



CHAPTEE II 


Chbquebkd Fobtunes 
1761-1769 

‘ Thebe is no page in our Indian history ’-~wrote 
Sir John MaJcolm — ‘ so revolting as the four years of , ' 
the weak and inefficient rule of Mr. Y«nsittart.’ In 
yet stronger language Macaulay declared thair the 
intOTvai between Clive’s first and second adminis- 
tration ‘has left on the fame of the Eaet India 
Company a stain not wholly efiaced bymanjf^&rs 
of just and humane government.* It was indeed * 
a dismal period for the honour of the Bptish name. 
Vansittart himseK was a well-meaning person of 
average probity, but little force of cha^'acter. Hwtings, 
who had much force of charae^rts:, comjxned with 
rare abilities and a name thus far unblemished, was 
still young both in years and official standing as 
compared with the leading members of Yapsittart’s 
Council. Under the vicious system which, many 
ye^ afterwards, was the bane of Hastings’ own 
administration, all power for good or evil lay 
with* the majority in a council whose Ftesident had 
only the casting vote. Yansittart and Hastings were 
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^ c«rtiia3«(a^ by collbagaes who slewed 

aay^terestStfBXoept their 0|mf^ 
la the first years of his rule Mir K&sim had done 
his best to deserve the goodwill of his SiiglishpatrouB. 
He had disixiissed Mir Ja&r*s fitvouiites, and me^B 
them disgorge the bulk of their ill-gotten wealth. 
Large atrears of pay had been disbursed not only 
to his mutinous soldiery, but to the Company's troops 
as well. With the money which he sent down to 
Calcutta our countrymen at Madras were ^enabled 
to complete the overthrow of the French. Note- 
worthy reforms were ordered in every branch of the 
Naw&b’s goyemment. Seldom indeed had justice 
been administered so firmly, or the revenues applied 
to ends so praisewoiihy, as in the first two years of 
K&sin^s rule in Bengal 

iBitifthiB fah prospect was soon oveiclouded. The 

* Hindu Governor of Patnfi had already been abandoned 
by bis English friends to the power of a sovei^^ign 
who clgirged him with retaining in his own coffers 
large sums of pioney due to the State. Hastings’ 

* place at head, of the Patnd Factory had been 
filled by# Ellis, the very worst man whom the 
Calcutta Council could have selected for such a post. 
Headstrpng, violent, unscrupulous, he seemed to 
delight in sowing dissension between the Nawfibs 
officers and the Company’s servants. Mir E^im 
learned ere long to distrust bis English allies,* whose 
insolence equalled their rapacity. The privilege and 
immuniticB* claimed by English traders and their 
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nflAi^ me^ds rankled i& the mind of 
saw Htnsdf r^bed of muck revenue tlm 
and rogueries that flourished everywhmie under ^e 
jlnglish flag. 

virtue pf former treaties the Company’s 
were exempt from all tolls and duties in mf part of 
Bengal. A dastak or pass, signed by the«]BngliBh 
Governor, secured a free passage for the gocnls. It 
was never intended to cover the private trade of 
Company’s servants, still less that of natives subject 
to the Naw&b of Bengal. But out of the exemption 
grew up a vast system of open smuggling, in which 
the Company’s servants led the way.*. Every gu* 
mdshta or middleman, every native adventurer who 
could hire a dastak or fly a Company’s flag, cheated 
the revenue in the same fashion. It was sajd that 
the youngest writer in the Company’s serviee*’&>Ald 
mak6i> two or three thousand rupees a month by 
selluig passes to native customers. 

Nor were these the only offences charged#.against 
our countrymen. The Nawfib himself, ^ in a ^ letter 
to Vansittart, complained that ^ aljl the EngHsh chiefs, 
with their gum&shtas, officers, and agents, »in every 
district of the Government, act as collectors, renters, 
and magistrates, and, setting up the Ccpipany’s 
colours, allow no power to my officers. And besides 
thii^ the gum&ahtas and other servants in every 
district, in every market and village, carry on a 
trade* in oil, fish, straw, bamboo, rice, paddy, betels 
nut, and other things; and every maU with a Com- 
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*ia Ub Tmi^ TibgofiB iiim&M as &ol 
\hm t&an th^Cbmpaaiy liaad aadjbitfc^ aJteo W^ise 
ib^ xonmurs *1>f Mir ]l^iia’s offiosrS a^aii]ist those 
overbeiating SdMba whose agents forced the ^ople 
to buy and sell at the Sahibs* own price, tuider pain 
of a dogging, and sat in judgment on theij o e wn ^ 
causes mthout any regard for the decrees of the . 
regular courts. • 

On his way up to Patnd in April, 176a, Hastings 
reported to the Governor what his own eyes had seen. 
To his surprise every boat he met on the river bore 
the Company's flag, which was flying also from many 
places along the bank. At almost every village he 
found the slfops closed and the people fled, for fear of 
fresh exactions at the hands of English merchants and 
their followers. What he saw then and a/terwards 
corniced him that the lawless doings of his country- 
men could* ‘bode no good to«the Nawib's revenues, 
the quiet of the country, or the honour of our nation*.* 

It was the* old tale of masterful adventurers wofting 
ibeir mad will on neighbours too weak, timid, or 
indolent to withstand them. On the one side towered 
* the strength of cfrilisation without its mercy ; * on 
the other crouched a multitude of feeble folk, debased 
by centuries of foreign tyranny, caste oppression, and 
all the lowering influences of a tropical climate. The 
people of Bengal in fact were as sheep waiting to be 
shorn by men who would certainly shear them tcP the 
skin. 


^ Miirs BriHsh India, Book IV, ch. v. 
‘ Oleig's Warren SasHngs, vol. i, 



main ptupose qf 

to 4 lbal witiii 1|tis |>artical&r grievjuaoflr 
had sent hiia %o act as peacemaker & '^ . d^^tet 
tbeo simmering between Mir E&sim and ^ S^ gfisb 
at Patni. The Naw&b had lately transferaed his oa^^ikd 
' £rtftb 'Murshiddb&d higher up the river to lroit^yr. 
. With the help of a few European adventjur^ he had 
b^^n to remodel his army after the European fhsluen. 
He had also made overtures of some kind to the Na- 


w^b Wazir of Oudh. Within the new defences of 

f 

Monghyi he set up an arsenal for the casting of guns 
and the manufacture of muskets, equal to any thm 
made in Europe. Meanwhile Ellis himself indulged 
in acts of high-handed violence, which could only^fen 
the flame of Kdsim’s growing resentment. His at- 
tempt to seize and punish one of the Nawfi^b’s officers, 
for refusing to pass the private goods of a Comj^jr’s 
seiwant duty-free, waio followed by the arrest of 
another, who was sent down in irons to Calcutta, 
for daring to buy saltpetre on his masto’s account 
without the Company’s leave. Early in 176:?, he 
despatched troops from the Fatn^ garrison to Search 
for deserters in Monghyr. The hative governor re- 
fused to admit the troops, but invited two of their 
officers to accompany him round the fort. 

To Ellis this seemed only a fresh provocation. The 
troops were ordered to stand fast before Monghyr. 
Both parties appealed to Calcutta, whence Hastings 
at Vajisittart’s request started up country to see if he 
could bring matters to a peaceful issue. At S&sser&m 
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^ gnJti iP90l^ ofiihe K«vib, who,jeadi]^^o^d,|^ ^ 
0 f iS^ttrtggf escort to go md sean^ iori^i 
Viertersria Mcai^jr. Thf troops whidlkhj^ beoc seat 
tinilier retomed quietly to Fatai. . . • 

Hir KfaiTn also agreed to a plan propounded by 
’^ansittart’a envoy for abating the mischiefs caus^^y 
the oonfhct of rival powers and interests in Bengal. 
‘Nothings wrote .Hastings, ‘will ever rea<di the roqt 

* of those evils^ till some certain boundary be fixed 
between the Nabob’s authority and our priifilcges.’ 
But the plan which sought to define that bouSidary 

,WM disallowed by Yansittart’s colleagues as an msult 

* to the English name and a fraud upon the Company. 
At the end of three months, Hastings returned to 
Galcfltta, conscious of the failure for which he was 
not to blame. 

In November, 1762, Hastings went up again to 
MongL*^,* ip company with yansittart, who still 
*hoped to avert the war which some of his Cofincil 
seemed bent on provoking. EAsim gave thenf a 
cordUal ^welcome. After some discussion it was 
pgreed.on both aides that the inland trade of the 
Company’#«ervantS* should be liable only to an od 
valorem duty of nine per cent, on the cost of their 
goods at the place of purchase. In making this small 
concession to a perfeetiy just demand, Yansittart had 
reckoned without the minority of his Coimdl. They 
, were furious at the thought of surrendering a fiction 
of their own privileges for the general good. The 
new agreement was annulled with a storm of jeers. 



Ifir Sfi8&,r6i)ofledi,b7 i^ing 

nrfa£^ ft^Usbed all tran^ duties iu Be^galL'^ V 7 « 

Tbis -obTiods remedy for'^tbe glazing 
a trade system wbiob encooiaged every 
plunder, and violence, robbii^ Ibe Na'v^’s 
^dimpoverisbing bis people for tbe benet^ Ql sbjmd 
of greedy foreigners, evoked yet louder okaanm^ tbsii 
Wore against a prince wbo thus strove to‘'^^bM^ bie! 
own countrymen on an equal footiiig ^tb tb^ 
privileged rivals. In vain did Hastings and 
sittai^ plead for tbe right of a whole natum to trade 
in their own country on the terms arrogated by a t/mc 
strangers from Western seas. The majority in Counml 
resolved to let Kdsim All Kbin know the full measure 
of bis wrongdoing towards the virtual arbiters bf bis 
fate. While two of their number hastened up country 
to demand the prompt withdrawal of the obnoxious 
edict, orders were sept to all the factorifs isnd garri- 
sons to prepare in effect for war. Ellis at Pa(xi6 found 
himself free to take his own way towards results which 
were soon to cost him and his comrades very dear.. 

The Nawfib saw his danger, hut refused coxar 
pliance with the demands of •^the English envoys. 
Despairing of further help fiom Calcutta, he began to 
seek it from the ruler of Oudb, with whom the still 
homeless Emperor, Shdh Alam, had found shelter. In 
spite of &e&h provocations from Ellis, he slill wavered aa. 
the brink of an armed struggle with bis former Mends. 

* In what way have I deceived or betrayed you 
he wrote in June to Yansittart. * I nevmr devoured 
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or i^/rie of rapees»of tlA kounre of Mir 
t^}^|ar KMn. i never seized a bigh&, of the Ufid 
bdionging to OaiSntta; nor have I imprisoned your 
gomaehtaa. Have 1 not discharged the debts con- * 
trected by the E^bdn aforenamed 7 Did I procure from 
you, gentlemen, the payment of the afrears of JiiS 
^ umy, or ^nt you to the expense of maintaining the 
Jpompany’s forces 1 .... I gave you a country which* 
•produced near a crore of rupees. Was it for this only, 
*tbat after two or three months you should plabe an- 
other on the mamad of the Niz&mat 7 ’ • 

At this moment Hastings was undergoing a sharp 
cross-fire from both parties to the ponding controversy. 
In the bitterness of his spirit the Nawfib traced all 
his troubles and misfortunes to Mr. Hastings, who 
had once counselled him to ‘ engage the English in his 
inteassha’ and to accept the fatal gift of government 
from their hinds. In the samo«month of June the 
imputed ‘ author of all these evils ’ had been round^ 
neviled in the council-room by an angry colleague for 
defending Mir K^im with the unscrupulous zeal of 
9 hired liolicitor. *The strong language was followed 
up by a blo^, for which Batson had to offer a full 
apology in terms dictated by the Council itself. 

Some weeks earlier Hastings had vainly protested 
against the large powers which his colleagues resolved 
to bestow at such a juncture on the rash, wrongheaded 
•chief of the Patn& factory. The result was soon to 
justify his forecast. The arrest of an English merd^mt 
and the seizure of a boat-load of arms by the Nawhb’s 
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officers drove I 3 UB.he%ffi(mg into ^ ^e 

idght of June 24 bis troo^ carried ^ eity of Fa|ai^i 
-with a msh.'^ The Naw6b replied this phtdle^^ hy 

ordering the arrest of every Englishman m. Bengal 
Amyatt, a leading partisan of Ellis in the Cailentta 
^suncU, -was slain in attempting to resist Mir K&dm’s 
officers. Patnii was recovered as easily as it had 
tbeen lost ; and ere long Ellis himself with many of his^ 
countrymen fell into the hands of a conqueror whos«w 
passions were already beyond control. * 

Tho campaign that followed -was as glorious for* 
our arms as the past three years had been disgrace- 
ful to our civilisation. In spite of the July rains 
the bold Major Adams began his -victorious marth 
through Bengal. In five months he led his little 
force of Europeans and Sepoys from Calcutta to the 
Karamndsa; routing in two pitched battlg^ eoany 
times his number o£ disciplined troops^winning four 
strong places by siege or assault, and capturing over 
foW hundred pieces of cannon. NeVbr before the 
great Mutiny was a hard campaign more splendidly 
fought against heavier odds. JU requital* for the 
rout of Qiriah on August 2, Mir Kfisiih^s fury could 
be slaked only by the blood of those who had fallen 
into his power. Several of his nobles and officers who 
had been friendly to the English were pul to death. 
Two g]^t Hindu bankers of the Seth clan were 
flung into the Ganges The capture of Monghyr in<> 
September sealed the doom of his English prisoners 
whom he had sitiely lodged at Patn^. Walter Bein- 



Englishmen •by nickname of 
•^ombxer ybich ^b^naiiTca iumedinto Supra, Was an 
Altetian soldier of fortune, who had transferred his 
services from one flag to another, until he rose to high 
eoirtmand under the Naw 4 b of Bengal. This ruffian, 
who had once deserted from an Englisii regimdSC 
jcheerfuUy {mdorteok the butcher’s business for which 
^ne of E&sim’s native officers would volunteer. 

• On the 5th October, 1763, nearly two hundred men, 
women, and children, were shot down or cut to pieces 
in Sumru’s presence by two companies of his S^oys. 
Many of the prisoners fought for their lives With 
brickbats, betimes, anything that came to band. 
Their yery executioners begged that weapons should 
be furnished to their victims, since the butchering of 
unarmed men was no fit work for armed soldiers. 
But Shm*u, struck down some of the murmurers, and 
the rest were Sriven to complete fheir repulsive task. 
Ellis himself, with more than fifty civil or militajgr 
dfficers, wys among the slain. Another victim was 
the same Lushington who, after surviving the horrors 
pf the ]l^!lack Hole, Jiad served as Hastings’ chief 
assistant l&urshid&bdd. Of all the prisoners at 
Patn& one man only, Dr. Fullarton, was spared, to 
join Adams presently on his upward march \ The 
bodies of the murdered, one of them rtill bres-thing, 
were thrown into the nearest well. 

• On the 6th November, 1763, Patn& was stormed by 
Adams* heroic little army. A week later they were 

^ Broome's- Afmif, Buateed's Echoes from Old 
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hurryiag forward chase cf a 
l&artened But befo^ Adams S6<mld xeaf^ 
Karama&sa Mir Kdsim and the butcher $umru had 
found shelter beyond that stream with Shiyfi^ud^aiijlA 
the Nawdb Wazir of Oudh. Worn out with tojland 
^i^osure, AHams threw up his command# and reached 
Calcutta only to die. ^ 

" Meanwhile Mir J afar, now old, leprous, and wea^. 
witted, found himself reinstated as Naw&b ixi hxtf 
former capital, on conditions which left him a mere 
tool in his patrons’ hands. He promised to reimpose 
all the old transit duties against his own Bubjec^, 
to restore to the Company’s servants all their former 
immunities, and to pay large sums into the Con^pany’s 
treasury as compensation for public and private losses. 
In these arrangements neither Yansittart nor Hastings 
seems to have bonie an active part. Botb’tofHhem 
foresaw the brewing of new commotioAs with the re- 
appearance of the old incentives. Yansittart, writing 
to the Court of Directors, declared his ^conviction 
that ‘ our connexions in this country are at present 
on a point where they cannot atand ; they are either 
too great or too little*.’ Nor did H^tings stoop 
to soil his fingers with any of the money which his 
colleagues pocketed on account of losses incurred in 
the prosecution of an illegal trade. 

In spite of Adams’ victories, the fighting was not 
yet over. Mir Efisim found a willing champion in the" 
Nawib Wazir of Oudh. Early in 1 764 ShujIi-ud-dauU, 

‘ Auber’s British Power in India, vol. 
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AOeosipaiaied Tfy Shdh Alam uCi Mfr Eisim; ma^died 
of a pqi^erful amy towards tlu^E8iaami8& 
from Patnfi on Hay 3, aftor many hours’ ' 
hlMcd %htmg, he 'withdrew for the rainy season to * 
Baidr. A few weeks later the mutinous spirit, which 
had been flawing out fitfully for some months pi^, 

• broke forth again among the Sepoys with such 
owiolence, that Major Hector Munro was driven to 
*qnell it by blowing the ringleaders from the cannon’s 
,mouth. The mutineers returned to their senses <and 
their duty ; and in October Munro’s force of 'seven 
ftiOiiBand men, mostly Sepoys, with twenty-eight guns, 
began its eventful march upon Bax&r. 

On the 23rd of October, 1 764, Munro won the splendid 
victory of Baxfir, over fifty thousand of Shujfi^s troops, 
which included Sumru’s disciplined brigades and 
thoufafi^s gf those Afghan horsemen who had fought 
bravely at Pdnipat. Shuj^s Schemes 6f conquest 
in Hindust&n and Kdsim's hopes of vengeance on his 
English fqps were wrecked for ever on that disastrous 
field, Munro’s grjat victory opened the way to our 
•subsequent s|pture Allahdb&d, drove Sh&h Alam 
to treat foiwpeafe and protection from his nominal 
protectors, and brought him in the following year, a 
needy and« anxious suppliant, into the British camp. 
Not many months were to pass before Mir Kdsim had 
fled for shelter into Bohilkhand, and the infamous 
*Sumru, whom Shuj^ would not surrender and could no 
longer defend, was selling his services to the J&t^ of 
Bhartpur, while the twice-beaten ShujA himself was 
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fain to «eo6pfc peace «on thaiur own t^emsiltinii tite 
-^Srtaal ooncjperoKB of OttdlL ^ , . * ** 

When the news of Manro’s wetozy laacbed Oaicuitai 
' Bnstings resigned his seat in Coundl and nuu^ teady 
Sot the voyage home to the land where his ^y dfild, 
"^pped off three years earlier, lay slowly dyh^ wider 
his aunt’s care. Nothing but the outbreak of war* 
' with Edsim had prevented him from throwing up thw' 
Company’s service in the middle of 1763. Vansittart* 
also was glad to retire at such a moment ffom a posf^ 
which had brought him little honour and ves:a 4 ions 
without end. In November the two sailed homew‘ar^ 
together in His Majesty’s ship Medwny. 

After a residence of fourteen years in India, Warren 
Hastings was still a poor man by comparison with 
other ‘ Nabobs ’ of his own standing. Of t^e modest 
fortune which he had scraped together, not^& Yupee 
appears to have bedh obtained by raet&ods which Hi 
tliose days could have been called irregular. While 
men like Drake, Holwell« Clive, Yansittarii) Camw* 
made their thousands at one strode out of the needs 
or the gratitude of native pxipoes ; w^^e the Com-, 
pany’s servants of all grades grew riph 0:} bribes and 
perquisites drawn from native merchants, placemen, 
and landholders — Hastings kept proudly /Joof from 
the general scramble for sordid or ill-gotten gains. 
To any one breathing an atmosphere so tainted, the 
temptation to enrich himself by whatever means must 
have been very cogent ; nor had Yansittart’s ablest 
colleague forgotten the purpose formed by- the dreamy 
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But his luaiMfy, or iiis 

**pi!Md self-resp^, enable bim to ijalk deaiiljr 
through t 3 ie mire whioh defiled so loaiiy Englishmea 
of hi& day, not (mly in India, but at home. ‘It is * 
(^jftain’-'^-as Macaulay has neatly phrased it — ^‘tbat 
he uras never ehaiged with having borne a shar^in 
• the wors^ abuses which then prevailed ; and it is 
^iolmost equally certain that, if he had borne a share* 
*in those abuses, the able and bitter enemieB who 
, afterwards persecuted bim would not have failed to 
discover and to proclaim his guilt.’ * 

* ^fcne leaving Calcutta, Hastings had sent, his 
sister, Mrs. Wpodman, a thousand pounds, in return, 
no dqnbt, for her care of his little son George, whose 
early death was the first news that greeted him on 
his land^ in England. On the widow of his good 
undh *Hbvard he had settled an annuity of two 
Windred pounds. The bulk of* his savings he Jiad 
left in Bengal on security which, according to Qlejg, 
*was soqiv to fail him. Of tfio four years which he 
spent in Englan*^ very little is known ibr certain. 

. He was inlf^uced*^ Dr. Johnson, whose personal 
knowledge^ of 1pm was at least enough, as the great 
man afterwards wrote, to make him ‘ wish for more.’ 
The literary tastes which had lent their polish to his 
minutes and despatches in Bengal found a new outlet 
in the writing of mudi prose and verse on various 
topics of the time. During his first winter at home 
he applied in vain to the Court of Directors for fi«sh 
employment in India. In the following year, 1766, 
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he gav!e ttome tteSal,' eiraighhforwaird e^i^iee .hefihser' 
a t^arUaitteii^gxy eommittet on Zndigp^ffiura* - . > ; • 
About the same time Hastings hud the 

' India House a scheme which, forty years alb^tw^a, 
gave birth to the Company’s training *at 

fiaaleybury.' He proposed that the Oompiaay sboald 
found somewhere in England a seminary .at whUdi 
Ibheir writers might gain due knowledge of PmsidiM 
in those days the ofiSdal language of India, through ' 
competent professors imported from the East. Johnson , 
probaMy looked with favour on a scheme which met 
with no encouragement in Leadenhall Street, wheiw 
strict economy was the one cry. ^ 

Between his recent losses in India and his lihend 
outlay on relatives at home, Hastings presently 
found himself very short of funds. His seconj} request 
for re-employment was not made in vain„ ia 1768 
the ^Court of Directofs, looking out for a trustwortHJT 
sepant who would put things financial^ straight at 
Ma*dras, appointed Hastings to a seat in thp Madras 
Council ‘ next below Mr. Du Prd.’ In their letter to 
the President and Council thev .spoke of the new- 
comer as ‘ a gentleman who has served* us many 
years upon the Bengal establishment, with great 
ability and unblemished character/ Early, in 1769 
Hastings sailed from Dover on board the Dv 3 ce of 
Ch*afton for Madras. Rather than stint his relatives 
of the aid derived from his bounty, he had been 
reduced to borrow the money for his own outfit 
During the past four years the Company's affairs 
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in Indi# biA gone ibirot^gl^ sisiAgci mtangliemenfai 
*'aSMd nionounitotK^G^^ Ja May, 1766, iKXrd cSve 
sailed tip the H^li as GtovernoT and Oommander-in> 
ChiiKf at Fort WiJliam. By that time Camae had* 
dfiven the Mardthis back across the Jumna and ^ 
compelled the ruler of Oudh to sue for peace on tfrms 
dictated Jby his conquerors. By a treaty concluded * 

» with Clive himself, Shujd agreed to pay a fine of liall 
a million sterling to the Company, to grant the 
, Company’s sei-vants free trade thi*oughout his domin- 
ions, and to hand over to his liege lord Shdrh Alam 
•the districts of Kora and AllahfiMd. In return^ for 
these district^, and a yearly tribute of twenty-six 
lakho from Bengal, the exiled Emperor bestowed, by 
grant, upon his English friends the Diwdni or virtual 
govemi^jent of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, a territory 
twiSe* 8 s lar^e and populous as the British Islands, 
^Tfittd yielding a revenue of three*million pounds. • 

By this stroke of policy the Company practic^ly 
* disguised the true extent of their territorial greatness, 
under cover of tl^p powers implied in a legal document 
signed by tituhq; head of a disembodied Empire. 
From the*day y^hen Mir Jafar was fii-st seated on the 
masnad of Bengal, the sceptre of government had 
passed into their hands. But the Imperial Farmdn 
might serve for a time to mask the transformation of 
a mere trading company into a gi^eat political power. 

A puppet sovereign might still hold his court at 
Murshid&b&d and pretend to administer justice through 
his own officers, while the Company’s troops kept 
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goBsei over the publics peace, and tha Campanj’^ 
slants oonIgpUed tbe management V < 
finances. On the death of Mir Jafar in 176^ his son 
TN‘ajm-iid**dauhi was placed on the mock tfaifolste by 
those who had just been plundering his helpless &thdr. 
i^Acer and Ids colleagues in the OoundQ tock care 
*to fill their own purses at the new Naw&b'are&pense. 
'twenty lakhs of rupees was the sum paid out to them « 
from the depleted treasury at Murshid&b&d. 

Clide’s reappearance in Bengal put an end to all 
such atrocities, so long as he remained at his post. 
But illness sent him home again in 1767, before his* 
task was half finished. In those two years however 
he had done much to retrieve the fortunes and the 
fair fame of his half-hearted employers. He had won 
from a needy Mughal emperor the chartej which 
placed a merchant company on the throne gf Bfen^al. 
By ^storing his forfeft kingdom to the ruler of OudB^ 
he chad turned a dangerous foe into an obedient ally. 
His strong will and dauntless courage had quelled a * 
widespread mutiny among his Eng^sh officers and 
overborne all resistance within \^im own ^puncil. In 
spite of cabals around him and a grudging support in 
England, he had cut down or swept away some crying 
abuses in the Company’s service, had retrenched some 
wasteful outlay, and done all in short that one man 
could do, under such conditions, to atone for* the 
misrule, corruption, violence and financial blundering 
of the past five years. 

During his voyage to Madras Hastings* fell dan- 
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iU/ His chief niixfte vrm a manned l6dy, 

* accomplished^ whose hDshand, Baron 
imhoff, a poor German nobleman, was going out to 
seek his fortune at Madras. Between Hastings an(f 
Mrs. Imhoff the growing intimacy deepened into love.^ 
Zmh(^8 ndods) or perhaps his good-nature, incSined 
him to make the best of an awkward complication.' 

* How far his wife’s passion had then led h^^ may 
perhaps be a matter of opinion. By an arra^ement 
made between the parties themselves, Mr. and Mrs. 

^Imboff were to live on together as man afid wife, 

* pending the issue of a divorce-suit which the lady was 
to carry on ^th Hastings* money and the Baron’s 
consent in the Franconian courts. Gleig assures us 
that Mr. and Mrs. Imhoff ‘lived together with good 
repute, • first in Madras and afterwards in Calcutta. 
An^ Utacaulay, for once agreeing with the reverend 

^^haplain, assumes that Basting’s love, like aU his 
passions, was not less strong and deep than ‘ patient 
of delay/ Certain it is at least, that self-control 
and Extender cavalry towards women were equally 

. prominent ,^aits ki, Hastings’ character. 



CHAPTER m 


The iNaLisH in Madras 
1769-1772 

When Warren Hastings landed, in 1769, at Madi^,. 
his new chief, Du Frd, had already been installed as * 
Governor of Fort St. George in the room of Laurence 
Palk. The Peace of Paris, in 1 763, had restored Pondi- 
cherry to the French, who in their turn acknowledged 
our good friend Muhammad Ali as Nawfibiof the 
Kamatic, while both nations accepted tl^e driSlicide 
Niz^ AH as de /ocifo'ruler of the Deccan. Thence- 
forth the Naw&b of the Kamatic reigned by sufferance 
of his English friends, who undertook the military 
defence of his kingdom, leaving him tp mismanage its 
internal affairs. In 1765 an li^tperial jj^arm&n, ob- 
tained by Cli ve at Falk’s request, invested «the Com- 
pany with sovereign rights over the Northern CircArs, 
and freed the ruler of the Kamatic from* his old 
allegiance to the Nizd,m of Haidar&bfid. Thus, within 
five years from the fall of Pondicherry, the East 
India Company became in effect the domituint power 
alongl the eastern seaboard of Southern India, from 
Orissa to Cape Comorin. 
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' The however had«&o to oeoept an. . 

Which ignored his own daims oveif 
ced^ province^ Alanned by hia threats of war, and 
painfi|]ly oousdous of a drained exchec^uer, the Madras 
Qouheil agreed to pay the Nizilm tribute for the 
Circte^, and to aid him with theii* own troops in.iitiiffe'^ 
of nee<L^ That time was fast approaching. Haidan 
All Elhto was a Muhammadan soldier of fortunh, 
whose strong will and dauntless courage, backed by a 
matchless turn for intrigue, had made him the fore- 
most officer and at length the usurping ruler of the 
/Hindu kingdom of Mysore, seated behind the woody 
ramparts ofXhe Eastern Ghdts. For some years past 
he had been filling his treasury and enlarging his 
frontiers at the expense not only of the Malabar 
princes, but even of the Mar&thds and the Niz&m. 
At^laa^ his growing power provoked the Niz&m to 
■didake war \tpojL him in concert* with ^he young Mar&- 
thdPeshw&, Madhu Rdo, whose famous father, B&kji, 
had died heartbroken after the rout of Pilnipat. 

Early in 1767 a great MarAthd army invaded My- 
sore. ‘Buying the^invaders off with a large ransom, 
Haidar n&£t persuaded Niz&m All to join him in 
attacking the very force which had been despatched 
from Madras to the N iz&m’s aid. Colonel Smith, how« 
ever, an^ his brave little army were equal to the need. 
Two great victories, won against enormous odds, 
cleared tbe Kamatic of all invaders, and drove the 
faithless Niz&m All to sue for peace. The treaty, 
which had just been so foully broken, Palk*8 Council 
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now mas9i^ in eflbct irath yet woMe 

bound iJ^me^ves to $ght for Ui fwiee ^piiipe^ir!^ 
Ufiy agajnst the fierce, -wily, resomesM 
Mysore. The Company, in fact, were eomirdii^^^fa 
long and costly straggle with the stbotestj'ald^iii'^baBd 


i2bst determined foe whom our arms had, 

•countered in Southern India. 

* 

' The Court of Directors cried aloud (^gainst . 
meddling policy of their servants at Madras. Once 
more ^ey dedared it none of their business to act as 
‘umpires of Indostan.’ It was not for their interest 
that either the Niz&ra or Haidar should be crUdfed** 
altogether, while the Mardth4s, whom they dreaded 
more than Haidar, remained free to oveirun li^dia. 
All they cared for was to hold aloof from the quarrels 
of the * country powers ’ ; and very strong was the 
language in which they condemned the ba^aiu just 
mad^ with the Hiz&m^br the possession bf province)^ 
sti^ owned by the ruler of Mysore. And in the opulent 
fortunes lately amassed by their own servaj^ts they 
saw only fresh grounds for the popular belief that ‘ this 
rage for negotiations, treaties, and a^iances, has private 
advantage for its object, more than the pubyc good’ 
Meanwhile the war against Haidar Naik, as his 
opponents scornfully styled him, raged for some 
months with varying fortune. His strong places 
on the Malabar coast were captured at one moment by 
a force sent from Bombay, only to be retaken at the 
next*by Haidar’s unstaying energy. On his eastern 
frontleT Smith pressed him so hard that, before the 
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.ipl$8^1te*ma4e 0T«it«x«B pe^ 4 hi temas: 
^»db Bulk’s Obunral imw^diy r<j«eted.^l^li6i:i, tanfla^i 
fieoK^ m bisa^ailuits, ‘«dioii(i Siaiik for a dme had 
ammmd, he drove tiiem across the fiontier* 
aad i^i.a elood jof lunsemen to rava^ the Eat 3 iati& 

’ Onoe more Smith pressed him1>aek towards diei?^'” 
galpat ; but the darmg freebooter had not yet. 
played bis last card. Drawing his opp<ment south- 
ward in slow pursuit, he left his infantry and guns in* 
&e hills netx Pondidierry, and dashed off '^i^ six 
thousand of his best horsemep towards Madras. Be- 
Smith could overtake him, the game had bemi 
wmi. From hie camp on Mount St. Thomas, witiiin 
s^ht of Madras itself, Haidar sent thie Madras Council 
a message which declared his readiness to treat for 
peace. At his request Mr. Du Prd, ‘who is a wise 
sirdaiv#nd one of the councillors,’ came out to his 
■eamp for unfriendly discussion. On. the 3rd ^ril, 
1769, Haidar signed a treaty of his own dictating, 
which left him master of all his former conquests,^d 
bound each party to help the other against all as- 
sailants. Want of jnoney and the cowardice of Iheir 
native allies* were the chief excuses pleaded by Palk’s 
Council for this lame, inglorious outcome of a war 
into which they had plunged so recklessly, with aims 
so far transcending their limited means. 

If Haidar All set much store by the promises iff 
his new allies, he was soon to reap a bitter disap- 
pointment. ' • 

In 1770 a great Ma^thd army invaded Myso^to 
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pimiali Haidar (ot witpioldiu^ 
frdm Beshwi of Poona. ^ Agamst 

leading all Haidar's strife^ 1v4a ;^r to ' 
•avail ; and nothing but the Mar&thd greed for 
saved his capital, Seringapatam, from certain < 

*' ‘f n «bis extremity Haidar appealed for l^lp; to ihe . 

. Madras Council. That help Du Pr^ and hi» edlli^guee 
felt bound to give. But Sir John Lindsay, who had ^ 
come out as King George's Envoy to the Nawib of » 
the K{£matic^ encouraged Muhammad AU to take his "" 
own way in defiance of his English patrons ; and the 
Naw&b resolved to gratify his hatred of Haidar 
leaguing himself with Haidar’s foes. On this point 
however the Nawdb gave way; butnolhing could in- 
duce him to keep faith with the man he hated, and 
^ without his support Du Prd could do nothing for his 
sworn ally. Shut up in Seringapatam, with^t hope 
of aid from any quarter, the turbulent nder of Mysosa. 
WJU3 driven at last to accept a peace which stripped 
hiin of nearly half his kingdom, and saddled his* 
treasury with the payment of a heavy fine. He never 
forgave the English for what he coMidered a c6wardly w 
breach of faith. * ' 

As second in Council and member of a Select Com- 
mittee for dealing with all the Company’s affairs, 
Warren Hastings seems to have taken a moderating 
part in matters of foreign policy. His letters show 
how keenly he resented the interference of a Kmg’s * 
Env.oy at Arcot with the powers entrusted to the 
Council of Fort St. George. It was an evil day^ he 
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, thotqphif %*1u^ countiymen bk Indin, -wbrn 9, King'9 
# jmpisier eame dut to thw^ the best efforts of tBe 
Ooml^y’s ofiicersj by sowing dissension^etween the 
» Madxss Council and the prince who owed everything 
to their support. It was true that lindsay’s sue** 
cessoT) Sir Robert Harland, had been enjoined to act** 
^in all harmony with the Madras Government. But 
J|)he post £ie held at the court of Muhammad All * 
gave him an authority likely to clash with that of 
the Company, whose ‘honour and importance "^T^^ere 
ostensiblj^ his chief concern. Hastings saw nothing 
bjlt mischief in the ‘ unnatural powers ' entrusted to 
Harlaad, ‘powers given not to extend the BritiiAi 
dominion, or increase the honour of the nation, but 
surreptitiously stolon out for the visible purpose of 
oppressing the King's subjects and weakening the 
handa by Vhich his influence is sustained in India.’ 
Tha Company's affairs would newer prosper till tho 
King’s minister was recalled. ‘ His presence can do n^ 
good. He^ alienates the Nabob from the Company, 
and* is the original cause of all the distress which 
you hav6 sufferecT igid are like to suffer in your 
finances.’ * * 

This was written to Sir George Colebrooke, then 
Chairman of the Court of Directors. As a loyal 
servant to his masters, Hastings pleaded that the 
recall of Harland was the only way to untie the 
hands of the Madras Government for administering * 
the affairs of the Karnatic, and securing to the Com- 
pany their proper share of any advantage gained by 
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tbeir ams ; * stf preset tike risk” is 4klAi^.i4*koUy , 
i£e Compaq’s, and the ^puits eutixeS^ like 
To Stdivtia, one of the Diieetors', he f4 

the troubles brewed within Madias by ihe l^'friS.b^s ' 
Seotdk partisans, who ‘ inflame his jealcnwgr o| tofix 
' goverikment, feed his resentmmts with eveiy .riuia^jr 
tide that the idle conversation of the sett|ptB^t:i^^ 
^flimish them with, and assist him in hU Uterai^- 
polemics, for such his letters of the last two yeanr 
may be truly called^.’ 

In <^spite of these manifest grounds for just com* 
plaint, Hastings bore himself so discreetly throu^oht < 
the Nawfib’s controversies with Du Fr^'s Council, 
^t, on the eve of his departure for Calcu^, he 
received a parting assurance of the Nawdb’s good-will, 
gratitude, and entire satisfaction with ‘ every part * of 
Mr. Hastings’ conduct in lelation to him^Jfco Vilhu/ 
wfote Hastings, ‘ was too honourable £ testimon^osr 
mo to receive with a safe conscience ; but I <»ui, with 

cj e 

an unblemished one, affirm that I never o]g{>osed an;^ 
interest to his but that of my employers/ It was 
this high devotion to his minsters' service wMcb 
guided and upheld the future Governor-General of 
India thi'ough the darkest and roughest passages of 
his stormy career. 

While his mild influence lessened the . friction of 
rival interests and authorities around Madras, Hast- 
"ings busied himself to good effect with the special 
work assigned to his hands. By right of his plaee 

^ Oleig's Warren Hastings, 



» ihe important* fo#' tit /JSx^pott 

• iVac^i^iie £e€^x^ the of whiek hia^redoeossofs 

la^ to diiscfaarge by deputy* As a thing 

' of o6iUPSe, itiie (Company’s investments in silk and 
cotton bad been so carelessly overseen, 4bat the 
roguery oi native contractors had brought abou^ a 
^ ^jinaiked di^dine in the quality of the -wares shipped off 
ij|7:early for England. Hastings at once resolved to 
find some remedy for evils which threatened the very 
life of a most important trade. • 

It was no light task which he had undertaken ; 

* blit fiis former experience in Bengal served him well« 

He began by repressing with a firm hand the ek- 

tortioqs practised by native middle-men upon the poor 

weavers, who had been forced to work on terms that 

% 

plunged them deeper and deeper into debt, and 
consequent suffering. They had sunk into a state of 
lifoudage as crSel as that of the ^Israelites in Sgypt. 
Before Hasting left Madras, a steady improvement 
Ulad takeu^ place in the bales of silk and cotton 
prepared for the English markets. Hastings sent 
borne to" the Court dof Directors a well-considered 
scheme for pjlacin^ their investments at Madras on a 
sound commercial footing. In ready accordance with 
his advice,^ they resolved to entrust the duties of 
Export Warehouse Keeper to a separate officer of 
proved capacity, and to furnish him with a competent 
^taff of trained clerks. This officer was empowered 
to displace the whole body of conti'aetors azfd 
middle-men by agents of bis own choosing, who 

V 2 
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^fllKrald deal dire^ily with the lMa 4 *ia«ci 

'villag^^. and pledge ^em in nibin Ib^ 
advantages to make no contraets wii& .]^ya^ .^•'^ 
ployers. 

Hastings’ services in this connexion hiafrti«am»Ms 
reiaoval from the ‘ Coast ’ Presidmicy to the.acraie of 
his iiitare greatness. For some years jiaa^. . 
since Clive’s return to fhigland, the Coanpany^ila^ 
affairs in Bengal had been falHng back into their oldT 
disorder under the weak rule of Verelst and Cartim’! 
The rich provinces won by Clive’s sword and further 
secured by his diplomacy had been left in the hands 
of native administrators, whose agents fleeced their 
own countrymen in the name of a pensioned so^reign 
living in idle state at Murshid&b&d. An army of 
Faujdfirs, Amils, Sarddrs, and such like gen^, preyed 
like parasites on the people and fattened' on tiie 
rejrenues designed ‘ for the Companjr’s use. dflm 
S^glish ‘ supervisors,' appointed in 17^9 to check 
these abuses and to look after the Con^pany’s iif- 
terests, were, in Hastings’ own words, ‘the boys of 

i • 

the service,’ who made themselyws ‘ rulers, very heavy 
rulers, of the people.’ Against the mischief caused 
their ignorance or their greed, the Board of Revenue 
at Murshidtlbtld was too weak, or too dishonest, to 
make much headway. 

Within the Calcutta Council things were.no better. 
Clive's reforms had fallen on barren soiL Ever^ 
Councillor did that which seemed right in his own 
eyes — ^from the money-grabbing point of view. The 
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sc^alaiiB' tit^edl, %ai^[aiii.'ed« and tbolc ' 
&« 4 ^*as tiad dme in "the days ol 
VangiCtart^ T^e golden age which Clive had pro* 
raised after his xetum home was realised only by the 
genUeraen who were making their fortoues at the. 
Compahy’s expraise, and by a number ot native 
*a^;mts, officers, and landholders, who throve npon the* 
']^ofabery and peculation that played havoc both with 
jhe trade and the revenues of Bengal. • 

Ih 1770, the year when Cartier succeeded Yeiblst^ 
hcol^e out the terrible famine which slew more &aa a 
third o£ the people in Bengal, and turned large tracts 
of fertile country into tiger-haunted jungle. Mean- 
while, •the Company itself was borrowing money for 
immediate needs, and ‘was paying in other ways the 
lull genaky of its transformation into" a political 
^wer. **Arai(|pt seeming riches, so great was its actual 
poverty that the Directors asked for a loan from {he 
British exchequer. The loan, which saved them frsi& 
impending bankruptcy, was granted in 1772, only on 
condition that th» Company should pay the nation 
j£4oo,ooo a year fof the privilege of holding a few 
years longef th» dominions won by treaty from the 
Emperor of Delhi The spectacle of a merchant com- 
pany wielding all the powers and patronage ctf 
sovereign rulers in the face of their own sovereign, 
Peoige m, was an anomaly which no English states-^ 
man could readily brook ; and the tide of popular 
feehng ran very strong against the whole class of 
* Nabobs,’ who, laden with the spoils of Indian service, 
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^ere buyuig their way at all costa ii]^to Sstrae <of 
Ciommoos, sSLd eclipsing the ancient splenroar tS 
highest and wealthiest county lords * 

' In -view of the perils whidbk encompassed thein, &e 
f Court of Directors had turned their thoQghto to 
Warren Hastings, as the one strong man whos^ 'h^lh 
> abilities, unblemished character, and undoubted eSsd' 
in his masters’ service, might extricate them ftffiurS iz^ 
Bengal fi-om the tangle of debt, mismanagemmit, 
anarx^y, and wrong-doing in which they had be- 
come involved. Before the close of 1771, £h»tb>g8 
found himself appointed Second in Council at FoH 
William, with the right of succeeding Cartier in 
the government of that Presidency. In spite of 
some natural regrets at parting from his friends 
at Madras, and from colleagues with whooa he had 
worked harmoniously for more th^u • two years, 
he* accepted this new mark of his employers* con- 
fidence -with a pleasure heightened by his 'partial 
attachment to Bengal.’ His fortune, as* he -wrote 
home to his Mend Mrs. Hancoc 1 % was ‘not worse’ 
than it had been two years befb|ps-; bat he was ' not 
certain that it is better.’ What other 'man of his 
standing in the Company’s service could have said 
the same 1 * 

An his letters of this period bear telling vntness to 
.the -writer’s warm heart, his gentle, sensitive, kindly 
nature, his frank yet winning manners, his gratitude 
for kind neas shown him, his loyalty to his ooUeagues, 

, > GUeig, Auber, JtliU, JlacAulay. * 
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* rai of ihe ^iaketh no 

*l9ivtt. la the le{i||]3 to Mn. BoDOOck toA ^ Wood- 
nuuie^he s|>eake no longw like a 6ae geatlemaa ia 
fall dzeea ; bat talks in pretty homely sentences that 
ooifte straight from the heart. 

On the 2nd February, 1772, Hastings sailed from, 
f Madras, and landed at Calcutta about the 20th.^ 
’>* Haring that time he -wrote those letters to Colebrooke 
and Sulivaa, of -which mention -was briefly made in a 
former page. In the long letter to Laurence SuliTan 
he ^ves his opinions freely, in terms of [fliudied 
deference, on the various topics which call for espdeial 
remark. While he is ail for supplying the Account* 
ant's «Office -with men from England, he questions the 
policy of sending out as secretaries to the local 
govemmgnts men who have had no local experience, 
and Vffi pso^bly take no interest in the Company’s 
*wSlfare ; to say nothing of the slight thus offered to ' 
the just (flainos and aspirations of the Company’s gwn 
servants.* And he dwells -with quiet force on the 
imperative need qf ‘ making the rewards of the service 
, generally mqre adequate to the duties of it,’ in ac- 
cordance with the' principle already applied to his 
own department at Madras. His letter to Sir George 
Colebrooke sfrikes the key-note of his plans and 
purposes for the better government of Bengal He 
will give his mind to ‘ the improvement of the Com- 
pany’s flnances, so far as it can be effected -without en- 
' croaching on their future income.’ In view espedhUy 
of the sufferings entailed by the recent femine, ' the 
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T^enae requira AlucH managem^t 1$:^' 4 
gentle handy and from what he head^a, ^more ia 
done by economy, than can possibly be e^lEboted. ^ 
enlarging the ooUeotions/ 

About this time Hastings received a letter of 
and congratulation from the ixiend to whose infiuenee 
^he owed, in part, his new appointment. spiittt 

of a master writing to a former pupil, Ijprd GHve^ 
exhor^d the new Governor to set the public interest , 
above all private claims, to trust his own judgment 
rather^ than that of others, to plan carefully and aqt 
daringly in time of danger ; ‘ never entertaining & 
thought of miscarrying till the misfcwtune actually 
happens,’ and even then setting to work uponr new 
schemes, * with an opinion that time and perseverance 
will get the better of everything^.’ 


* Majcolm’s Life of Clive, 



CHAPTEB IV 


. The New Obdeb in Bengal 
1772-1774 

was not till the 13th April, 1772, that Cartier 
handed over to Hastings the keys of office, with tiie 
chaise of a depleted treasury, a burdensome debt, and 
a government wholly out of gear. The new Govemor^s 
secret instructions from Leadenhall Street did not 
tend to jighten the heavy burden which Warren 
HastTn^ had to take upon his shoulders. He was 
*bid8en to carry out a multitude of needful reforms»by 
means and agencies utterly inadequate to so Herculean 
a task. He was told to make strict enquiry into all 
the misdeeds alleg^ against the Company’s servants of 
0 v&ry grade, tP punisl^ proved offenders according to 
their deserts, to sweep away the monopolies that 
were killing the inlknd trade, to devise cheaper and 
surer modes of collecting the revenue, to re*organise 
the Nawdb’s household, and bring to account the chief 
native officers in Bengal and Behar. All this, an^ 
much more, he was expected to do as President of a 
Council in which every man had an equal vote, 
while some at least of his colleagues were guilty of 
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vezy malpxactioeB trhich he had jisedied: io" 
aeareh out aad panish. • •* * , *' 

^ By force of character, tact, courtesy, and a potieaae 
almost sublime, Hastings managed for . turd , yoars to 
.^keep his Council fairly up to the maik^iffiP his dim 
aims. For some weeks before he took hiS' s^ as 
.President he had been hard at work, as he wrote to • 
Du Prd, in ‘reading, learning, but not .inwardly' 
digesfjing.’ It was now his turn to act ; but ' I hate, 
hopes' — ^he adds — ‘of able support and v^ing, I 
wish for no more.’ 

e • 

Within a fortnight, the new Govenunr had taken thb 
first steps towards effecting a great resolution in the 
affiurs of Bengal. Up to this time the internal 
government of the two provinces, Bengal and BehSr 
, — for Orissa was still held by the Mardthis— >had 
remained for each in the hands of a or 

deputy-govenlor, who looked after all matters concern * 
ibg the revenue, the police, the courts nf justice, and 
the management of the Nawdb’s household. Under 
the nominal control of the Comptyay be had become, 
in Hastings’ words, ‘the Ndjitn (or ^uler) of tha 
province, and in real authority more jbbamthe Nizim.’ 
Within Bengal itself these large powers had beep 
entrusted by Clive to Muhammad Baza Khdn, a 
Musalm&n noble of approved loyalty and high repute. 
.The outlying province of Behfir was ruled in like 
manner by B&j& Shit&b Bdi, the brave Hindu dhief 
who had fought under the walls of Patnfi in the front 
rank of Knox’s heroes. 



* TQ^STAm FORTH AS privdH[ 

• Ift .Tieif of the evils growinj| oat of iui smogem^t 
'w&i^ teitdbsd to4ivoree the. substaoee tbe diow 
of pcmrer, the Court of DireetotB had at last resolved 
to take the govranment of the coontry into tiieir own 
ha&ds. On tiie 24th April, Hastings received the^ 
letter in whidi they announced their intentioif to 
‘stand forth as Diw 4 n,’ and to entrust tlieir own, 
eervants jsith ‘ the entire care and management of the 
;rev6aues .’ of Bengal. Hastings was enjoined to ^;enu>ve 
Muhammad Baza Khin from office, and to biing*him 
<|own to Calcutta to defend himself from bertain 
tiiarges of embezzlement and oppression into whidi 
CTquiry must be made. Similar measures were to be 
taken against Shit&b Rdi Before many days both 
these gentlemen had been escorted down to Calcutta, 
where they remained ‘ in an easy confinement ’ pending 
the fssue of a^trial conducted by the Governor himself. 
'With the Council’s sanction, Mi^dletoif was placed in 
charge of Muhammad Baza’s post. Both the prison^s 
were assured by Hastings of the deep regret with 
which he obeyed the commands of his masters in 
> England, and of bis bum desire to give them all facili- 
ties for their defence. 

Meanwhile, matters of yet more prying importance 
engaged las thoughts. For some years past the land 
revenue, the one great customary source of fiscal 
wealth in India, had yielded very little profit to thp 
real masters of Bengal. 'Whoever gained by it, the 
Company were defrauded of their rightful share, ^e 

* ^ Auber. 
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bijjk of it -was idrained' off by a few 4 V 

numW of iBamind&rs, oi revenuo-fiuta^. asff* 4'**’ 
swam of greedy aoderliogs, at the cost ^ 

tbe Company, but of pulbons of hd^lea.iraOk'-i^lei 
^husbandmen. After <be famine of 1770 ^ odSec^z^ 
of revenue in many districts seemed like ttyii^ to 
squeeze water out of a diy sponge. ^ » 

For some weeks before Cartier’s retirem^t,,Hastin;^ ^ 
had attacked this burning question with his Wonted, 
energy turd statesmanlike breadth of view. When the 
final orders from England reached him, a scheme fqr 
settling the land revenue on a sound footing for A 
tern of years had already been laid before his Council, 
and a committee appointed to carry it out. In the 
heats of a Bengal June, the Committee, headed at first 
by Hastings himself, set forth on a round of iavestiga> 
tion through all the districts of the pro^jinee. '*lDuring 
many weeks cf wet, stormy, or sultry weather, t£ey ' 
pursued their labours with much diligence and pains- 
taking research. But it was soon discovered that 
the only way to get through a task so fomidable 
with due despatch was to farm^tit the ^and revenue, 
for five years by the short and simple <> process d 
public auction. The lands of Bengal were leased 
to the highest bidders among the 2!amindArs, or 
hereditary rent-collectors, whom Lord Cornwallis 
qfberwards transfomed into real landowners of the ^ 
modem En^ish type. Those Zamlnd&rs vdiose bid- 
dings fell below the mark were pensioned off, And their 
lands put up to sale. 



i^«|iii9^ cbeo^ and regulations, seei]^ tbe laS&i 
to afford relief to the eoontry; and both to 
MO^tajit and produce the real .value of the lands 
vrithout violence to the idyats.* So wrote Hastings 
to the Q>urt of Directors ; and such was the spirit in '' 
which his colleagues strove to reconcile the interests of 
tiu rulers with those of the ruled. The rfiyats were” 
relieved from many of the burdens under whidr they 
*had long groaned. The rents of their holdings'xaight 
no longer be enhanced at pleasure by the Zamlndtir, 
^V'certain fines and cesses be extorted from them* by 
his agents and ^retainers. Some check was also placed 
on tl^ power of the banyan, or village-usurer, to prey 
upon the peasantry at rates of interest ranging from 
three to twelve per cent, monthly. The Zamind&rs, in 
theii* t«ni,^ were secured by their leases from any 
increase of tlj& Government charge ; and the payr^jent 
of that charge by kiets, or instalments, was arranged 
for the m<^t convenient seasons of the year. The offer- 
ing of presents to the Company’s servants, Zamlnd^rs, 
and native officers was strictly forbidden. No collector 
thenceforth, might be concerned, directly or indirectly, 
in buying or selliog grain. No European was allowed 
to hold lands in any part of the country; nor might 
any native in the collector’s service rent a farm or go 
security for any farmer 

That the results of the Committee’s labours were 
not .wholly successful, takes nothing from the credit 
, * Anber. 
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due to them for gbod xrork done or «ittem!|ited; m 
fahe of heav^ drawbacks.^. If, ill the'iaex^ jfeife 
the defaulting Zamind&rs might be oouAted 
dreds and the arrears of land revenue eaicea^ twd 
mUIions, if the country still suffered fam vaa&f’faimi 
‘ of Trrong-doing, it must be remembered thatt|ie''Ck>m- 
mittee of Circuit were like explorers in unkabwn 
''regions, who had no trustworthy guides to ihow them * 
the right track ; that they had to decide in haete om ‘ 
ques^bns new to their experience ; and that gentle^' 
man who might, in Kaye’s words, be ‘dead hands at 
investments,’ would certainly take some wro&g tUrn@> 
in their first attempts at practical statesnuu^Mp on a 
large scale. ^ 

The reforms thus set on foot involved othms. Eng** 
lish collcctoie replaced native Amile in the civil 

M 

management of many districts, each as largo, as au 
average English shire. Over each groAp of districts* 
or collectorates a commissioner was to act as general 
overseer. The Bevenue Boards at PatnA giad Mur- 
shid£bad were transferred as one board to Calcutta. 

p 

The magistei'ial and judicial powers, hitherto wielded 

a. i* f 

by native Diw^ns, Fanjddrs, and Zamifidfirs, were 
largely curtailed by the creation in each disiaict of a 
civil and a criminal coart, over which the collector 
ruled supreme. In Calcutta itself, thenceforth the 
capital of Bengal, were established two C<mxts of 
Appeal f<nr civil and criminal cases. Ov&e the Sadr ' 
Dvwdni AdAlait or diief civil court, the Oovemor 
himself with two members of Council prerided. lilre 
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, § 0^0 ^iaSf/Mt- Addlai, or chi»f erita^iul yrm 

onko^ited tb « Darog&^or jii<}ge, appoint 

liy ^Obvamor m Council. ' In eadi Court jAdges 
'were added by native asaessors skilled in expounding 
tireaBubtieties of Hindu and Muhammadan lavr. All 
these changes were beg^ or effected -during the first 
yeax of Hastings’ ^vemment. 
k Nor was this the whole record of work done in tl^* 
*pmiod od beh^ of the new policy ordained from 
'England. As the titular Nawdb of Bengal ha& now 
ceased to reign, the office of N&ib SAbah, or daputy- 
^caroy, was done away. The Nawdb’s stipend was 
cut down by one half, to sixteen lakhs of rupees 
(dSi6o,ooo) a year. The process of retrenchment was 
applied to the pension 'list and the expenses of the 
Nawfib’s household. For guardian to the little prince 
who ha^ lately succeeded to his father’s titles, Hastings 
•selected the Mhnni Begam, widow of t^e unfortunate 
Mir Jafar. To the office of Diwfin, or controller of th^ 
household^ he 'appointed R 4 j(i Gurd&s, son of his’old 
enemy and future assailant, Mah&r 4 j& Nanda-EumAr, 
who had once hel(l l^igh office in Mir Jafar’s govern- 
ment. From* the time when he became Governor of 
HAgli under SArdj-ud-daulA to the year 1762, when 
Hastings helped to convict him of plotting against 
the Company, Nanda-EumAr’s life had been one long 
intiigue. ‘The man’ — ^writes Hastings in 1772 — 
•‘never was a favourite of mine, and was engaged iif 
doing me many ill offices for seven years together,’* 
The misde^s of that wily BrAhman, his plots, his 
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jR&d hie^ foigpieii, 

Mdia House^Board. But tkougli hie 
bad as possible^ his iiiflueaee with^'^his 
^ mm and his power to help or ham the 
interests were supposed to be very SB^;j^n4w)a 

* abilities might be turned to acoount in 

tion of his hated rival, Baza Khfinu The M 

* bidden Hastings make what use he ootud pf 
traitor’s services in this oonnexion; and"" 
complied with the spirit of their injunctions hjf 
bestowing office on the son. Some of his eoUeagUlbs 
at first opposed this measure as tantamount to^ a^ 
pointing Nanda-Eum&r himself. But the stress 

by theii* President on the B&j&’s special usefulness 
for the work in hand turned their reluctance into 
assent^. 

In his measures for repressing corrupt aud op« 
pressive practices among the CompaViy’s servants,. 
Hastings again obeyed the Couit’s injunctions in the 
spirit rather than the letter. The powers entrusted to 
him for this end could only serve, he wrote, ‘ to de- 
stroy every other that I am po^essed of, by arming 
my hand against every man, and every nmn’s against 
me.’ Most of those who had conspired to set up 
monopolies of salt, tobacco, betel- nut, rice and other 
grains were found to be friends or relations to East 
India Directors. Hastings suppressed the traffic with 
% ^ 
^ See Forrest’s SeledUm from the letters^ DespoMi^ mU other State* 
pa^ of the Gwtemment of India^ 3 vols. folio. Omotttta, 18516. A 
work of the greato^ value for the whole tenu of Hastiags* rale» 



‘^ujsrrifdatto^fs ptmss 

. luuid, wbSe tlie of pwoii^’- 

»«0[6Oit mnw aJIsnrSo^Jto slide. • • 

iiBiiilho'remelit of the Ooinpeoy*B trade wes 
saotiiQr 6bje<H> of Hastings’ care. His letters of this 
period shew his eonversanoe with all hinds of practical 
details, his appetite for fresh knowledge, and the 
.readiness )rith which he coold turn aside from larger 
^ahjects to discuss some new method of preparing 
siHc thread, or to give advice about tho purchase of 
oocobns. His duties, in fact, were so multi&rious 
that he might well complain to his friend Du Prd of 
mind discomposed, and a temper almost fermented 
to vinegar by jbhe weight of affairs to which the 
forme]; is unequal, and by everlasting teasing.’ Corn- 
plainants from all quarters ‘ halloo’d ’ him for justice, 
whenever he looked out of window or took an airing. 
‘Nevdlrthel^s,’ he writes, ‘we go on, though slowly; 
mnd'qn tho hopes of support at hdhie, and of an easier 
time here when proper channels are cut for the affqpw 
of the proyinco to flow in, I persevere. Neither my 
health nor spirits^thank God, have yet forsaken me.’ 
IThe support h^ hope(k ^or was not withheld ; and the 
good opinion of his friends in India was ratifled by 
the terms in which the Secret Committee at home 
expressed i^eir ‘entire approbation,’ and promised 
him their ‘firmest support ’ in accomplishing what he 
had so successfully begun. 

' The year 1773 open<*d with the trial of B&j& 
Shitdb B£i before a Committee of which Hasting 
himself was president. The pressure of more important 
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l^usmeBs.iLzul the Qovmor st>olitic dew^loj^toed 
new rule o%finn foandaUoQB,aiQ]9]j^lisi^^jiit^]lij^« 
which gave the prisoner more tiniie tp iiis j 

defence. From the first, Hastings fiajt * 

the B&jd’s innocence, and wondered wh^ ne^haid 
he6n brought to such account. Some mdnth^ later , .a . 
, full and honourable acquittal was followed by 
Bdj&’s restoration to his former dignities uhdw. sT* 
new name. In August he set out for Patnd as Depiriy- 
govemor of Behar. But his health was so broken 
that »he survived tho journey but a few weeki^ 
Hill and Macaulay kill him of a broken heart ;* * 

this, as Horace Wilson rightly rem^p-ks, is quite a 
gratuitous supposition. It is just as likely tb||it the 
climate of Calcutta disagreed with him. In acknow- 
ledgment of his former services and recent sufferings, 
his son was straightway installed by Hastings tb the 
oSces destined for the father. • . 

• The trial of Muhammad Raza Eh&n ^lingered on for 
a whole year. The charges against hiija were in-^, 
vestigated day by day with unflagging patience; 
Hastings himself filling the twcffol^ pa^ of examin^ c 
and interpreter. The result of examinjpg scores of 
witnesses and hundreds of documents deepened his 
old distrust of NandarEum&r and convinced him ihat, 
even if the accused were any way guilty, the rime 
for proving him so had gone by. Naada-Eumdr’s 
evidence broke down egregiously. The evil old BiAhJ! 
man could only produce accounts thatprov^ nothing, 
and reiterate charges which he always ^led to make 



#w&;^ ccm&med. 

i and Nanda-Kumfir'shate 

• leiriul afi|» lofig tomueh of his fonneir emiziexice. 

Moire than his fellow-sufferer, he lived to 

» hold hil^ dffiee .under the Government of Ben^, 
^aad to sqp his old traducer doomed to a $silon’e 
^death. 

Some further changes in the machinery of govern- 
ment were soon to occupy Hastings’ attention. The 
new class of English collectors were found uneqfto .1 to 

• th^ir new duties; and in 1774 their powers were 
transferred to nf*tive Diwdns and Amils, controlled in 
fiscal ^platters by a Committee of Revenue, which sat 
daily in Calcutta to hear complaints from r&yats and 
other ag^eved persons. The coUectorates were 
groap8d»^tp six divisions, each administered by a 
^^ro'fincial Council of five, whosS duties ranged from 
the hearing 0/ appeals in civil suits to a carefuT 
.enquiry into land tenures and a general supervision 
of revenue accoui^. A few gentlemen, the pick of 

• Company’4 service^ were sent on a roving com- 
mission to wit ‘such districts as might require a 
local investigation^.’ 

Hastings^ad given Bengal a judicial system which, 
however rude and imperfect, aimed at dealing equal 

• justice on fixed principles to all alike. This boon he 
determined to better by drawing up a code of Hindu 
and Muhammadan law for the guidance of the new 

^ Auber. 
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ejgurts. One part of the taek was 
easy, for a gsod, if lengthy digest o^jfnhirtiliiftaifen 
had been made by command of Aturangzehi;'- 
Hindu laws, which concerned two-thh^ .df -..tlie 
people, were buried in a multitude of bobl^ 'Ht^ten 
.in* a tongue which very few Hindus could /|and«r- 
stand. Ten of the most learned Pandits in the country, 
came down to Calcutta at Hastings’ special desife, to* 
compile an authoritative digest of Hindu laws, Tram^ 
lated into Persian from the Sanskrit originals, the 
new Uode enabled the courts to decide all eases with 

e f* 

certainty and despatch. Mr. Halhed, of the Company^ 
service, then set to work upon an English translation, 
which was completed early in 1775. While at was 
still in progress, Hastings sent the firat two chapters 
to his old school-fellow, the great Lord Mansfield, ^ as 
a proof that the inhabitants of this land fiftfe'liot in 
the savage state id which they have been unf&irly^ 
‘represented.’ 

Meanwhile, Hastings’ Government had baen engaged^ 
in remodelling the police of Calcijtta, and had dealt 
some vigorous blows against more jampant fosrupi 
of lawless violence in Bengal. Gangs of Dak&its, or 
bandits, had all through the century been driving a 
brisk trade in rapine and murder among the feeble 
folk of a country in which law and order had become 
words of little meaning. ‘ They are robbers by pro- 
fession, and even by birth,’ wrote the Gommittee oTf 
Circuit in 177a ; *they are formed into regular com- 
munities, and their families subsist .by the s^ils 



luMDoe to /!^axu* . of ti^eoEi, in 
•Ai^ #^. of a grea4> robber v£te botuid 

bj' b^^tary ties, by &e use of a secret 
lOBgtoge fljad secret signs, and, like the Tbags of a 
laitef day, by the oommon observance of religioBS 
ritea ^ Ibey look^ like travellers or pilgrims, whose 
.oalyweap^ms were long walking-sticks, that served 
*'as bandies for, the sp^-heads hidden about their 
‘dress. As their attacks were made by night in |[angs 
of thhrty or forty, the startlod villagers had no time 
£(>r resistance. From the banker to the peasant, all 
VBsre . plundered without mercy, and those were 
fortunate who ^8<^ped with their lives. A portion of 
the b<)pty was set aside for the Zaminddr with whose 
connivance the robbery had taken place. The village 
headman and the TlUluiddr, or chief constable, were 
usuall)^ to silence by a share of the spoils 

• Ii|i.sfcings set^himself to represeP these outrages wiiih 
a strong hand. ^ He decreed, with the sanction of hi» 

, colleagues,# that every convicted Dak&it should be 
hanged in his own village; that the village itself 
i^ould be hei^vily fined; and that all his family 
should * become the slaves of the State, and be dis- 
posed of for the general benefit and convenience 
of the people, according to the discretion of the 
Government.’ Faujdars, or chief officers of police, 
were placed in every district to protect the peaceful 
Villagers, and to take all due measures for tracking 
out and capturing Dakfiits. And they were further 

\ Auber, Administration qfthe East India Compmy. 
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0 * 

empowered to <i6miufd help from .^ti^ 

revenue officers in the • disohiurgj^ ^ 
duties. r ■ 

Hastings, indeed, was for holding the 
themselves accountable for all gang-robbeides-^ tlt^ 
estates. The fact of their complicity wns alterwni^ • 
proved on the clearest evidence. But hi% proposals „ 
on this point were set aside by the votes of an advei^'' 
majojity in Council. His letters show how keenly* 
he <regretted the lack of all power to overrule Jiis 
colleagues for the public good. It speaks loudly ibr 
his personal influence that he carried his Council with ^ 
him on most of the questions debated in the first 
three years of his rule. But on this occasion his 
opponents were not to be talked over, and the plague 
which he would have stamped out by tinpiely rigour 
lived on to vex the greatest of his succesi^tnd, Dah 
heusie hims^. ‘ «< « 


<• Resides the endemic plague of Dah&iti, and other 
forms of social disorder, Bengal suffered- from epir.^ 
demies of outrage caused by yearly irruptions of 
Sany&si bandits, as Hastings* term^ them, fro^ < 
somewhere beyond the Brahmaputra. iThese naked 
wandering Fakirs roved in large bands across tire coun- 
fry on yearly pilgrimage to the shrine of; Jagann&th, 

‘ recruiting their numbers with the healthiest children 
they can steal,’ and plundering the people right and 
left undfr religious pretexts. In 1 7 73, a large body 
these ruffians, on their march through Ban^ur, neaaiy 
cut to pieces two small parties of Pargapi Sepoys, led 
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tL Savaral ^aftttlliqitta of «?gal«r 

Soi^ W to *be employed m hun&Jg than otlfc 
of «iui tewps were afterwards posted along 

to prevent all future raids^. 

• tbe Mune time, other teoDps were waginga harder 

agapst the Bhutia invaders of Kuch-Behar, whose 
yomog R&ia in 1 77a had appealed to Hastings for help ^ 
►in driving them back to their own hills. In return 
•for such*help, he otfered to acknowledge the^Com- 
^y’s ovw-lordship, and to assign half his revenues t^, 
the Government of Bengal. His prayer was giynted, 
ejid’a small Sepoy force hastened to his aid. The men 
of Bhutan fought stubbornly, but Sepoy dismpline 
under British leading bore them back intto their own 
moujitains ; and in 1774 their leader, the Deb BAjA, was 
gln.^ to make peace on terms which restored to him 
hie ci^ptared strongholds and gave Bhutia merchants 

• thescig^t oftrfding with Rangpttr. . ^ ^ , 

Out of this campaign sprang Hastings’ prqeq^i 
of s ending a fiiitish mission into Tibet. The Teshu 
"Xdma, one of the two rival Buddhist Popw who 
reigued in that far corner of the Chinese Empire, had 
Wtten to "listings pleading for the merciful treatment 
of his unruly vassal, the Deb Bdja. His request 
yrsA answ^ by the treaty of i 774 . which Hasti^s 
followed up by sending George Bogle, a young civil 
officer of fine promise, on a friendly mission to the 
*Lftma himself. This measure, he fondly hoped, might 
jaove the preface to a new and profitable trade between 

> Oleig. 



Tibet Ijiciiat Bagle aet out iu 
HIb Btraugej^oumey into lyiknown 
presents and samples of Indian goods, andvdbiK^^^ 
make diligent use of bis oppmtunities for all ' 

, kinds of information by the way. A mediea|i e^lber 
named Hamilton bore bim company. At T^ysfi^iidi^v 
the capital of Bhutdn, they were kindb^ reeved ^ 
by the new Deb ll&jd, who bad replaced the invader^ 
of Kuch-Bebar. At Desherigpay, in the Vountein^ 
^nd of Tibet, they found a warm welcome from the 
Tesbq, Ldma himself, in whose ti*ain they recrossed 
the Tsdnpu, or Upper Brahmaputra, and entered < 
Lima's palace at Teshu-Lumbo. He would have 
sent them On to Lhdsa, the Grand L&ma’s own capital, 
had not the Eegent’s orders barred their advance^ 
In June, 1775, Bogle found himself once more in 
Calcutta, where Hastings received him with « open 
arpish . » . * #/ « 

* So far as trade with Tibet was concerned, nothing 
but‘ friendly messages and some choice specimens of^ 
the products of the country came of an enteiprise from 
which Warren Blastings had hoj^d so much. Bogle’s 
valuable letters and journals remained ii^ manuscript 
for a hundred years. His good friend, the Tesbu 
L&ma, died in 1780 at Peking, before he had won 
permission from his Chinese over-lord to open Tibet 
to foreign trade. Bogle’s early death in tiie following 
year was, another blow to his pafaron*s hopes and* 
purposes. Meanwhile, the friendly intercourse with 

* Oleig, Auber, Clements Markham's Narralive* 
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, hai’bMa 8VeDgthexied4>3r tl& maintenaaoe of 

mA jiearly iaist at^Bangpur, ofid by two m^sjons whioh 
£og]e|p (iomrade, &. Hamilton, led within three years 
to the Deb R^&’h capital. At last, in 1 783, a second 
emhposy to the Teshu lAma made its way under 
Captain ^,Tamer to the point which Bogle had onoe 
reached. In March of the following year. Tamer 
> reported himself to Hastings at PatpA But the great 
Governor's career in India was fast nearing its dose ; 
hnd the fruits of his wise policy finally disappe^re(L 
when Qdrkha ambition forced the Chinese to block all 
t]j)h passes leading into Tibet 

Before the jeold season of 1774, Hastings had 
wrought a marvellous change in what* seemed to 
him at the outset ‘a confused heap of indigested 
materials, as wild as the chaos itself' If his efforts 
to impsevo the Company’s revenues had borne but 
•littlo apparent*fiuit, ho had striven harsl at any r%te 
to keep down the public debt, to encourage thrift ii» 
every depgrtment, and to increase the balances in 
the Calcutta Treasury. He bad made liis infinence 
felt for good in aft bfanchos of administrative work, 
'the trade o^ the country had been stimulated by the 
removal of many local imposts and by the adoption 
of a low uiiiform customs duty. The village weavers, 
rescued from bondage to grinding task-masters, 
were set tree to make their own bargains with the 
Company’s agents for the produce of their looms. 
The manufacture of salt and opium was brought 
’ XurUiam. 
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under . €byemme1(xt control, to Woiuer iite 

A 

a dteadily gfowing revea^e. A bwlt wto 
Calcutta under Hastings* auspices, and li«» 
credit to himself for abolishing all duti^ and fees <m 
marriage. In short, within the limits presecilfe^ hy 
masters, who still shirked a part of 
duty, and with official powers inadequate the ta^ 
assigned him, he had succeeded in planning out aUd 
laying sure foundations of civilised rule* over &e 
pro;irinces won by the sword and diplomacy of Clive * 
Tojbave accomplished so much in two years and a 
half, amid the drawbacks of a depressing climate,*pf 
a Council unwieldy in numbers and tenacious of their 
rights, of Subalterns unused to regular cont|ol, of 
private interests, claims, and jealousies which clashed 
with the public good, and of orders from the India 
House which sometimes marred or hindered the 
eqpcess of hia own measures, while graVe questioms of^ 
foreign policy called for timely deliberation, was a 
feat of constructive skill and patient pilqj^e which 
alone entitles Hastings to rank among statesmen of 
the highest order. By breaking up his Council into 
committees and replacing boards with iqdivittoals, he 
got much of his work done better, more quickly,, and 
with less friction, than ever before. Intellectually a 
head and shouldeis taller than any of his colleagues, he 
never wounded their pride by assuming aiie of su- 
periority, but strove to win their support by force of 
patient reasoning and steady conciliation. 3ome« 
times indeed, by his own confession, he was ‘ obliged 



’ 'Wbu^ !iis%aajb(^ jo^poseAt 4u- 
' BwAk;^ '^o«<y%6rwaird8 hefintoA- 1^ 
Witd at ifiist a xath^ ungracnous opponent. 
moiA tarpnblesome of his colleagues was Sir Bobert 
l^turlcer, 'vtio tiien <3omnianded the. Ben^ army. The 
Oovemca’s zeal for retrenchment drew him into** a 
6qpabble’'with that brave but hot^tempcoed 
officer ov«r the disbanding of a few hundred native 
’imise. T^e violence was all on one side. Sir Boj^ert’s 
■.ngr y outburst against economies which he detested* 
'tras met by Hastings with a courteous answer re> 
greliUng ^ strong language of the General’s protest, 
and pifta ding hjp earnest desire to ‘ live in peace with 
all m$n.’ 

With one or two exceptions, however, Hastings had 
his Council well in hand before the middle of 1773. 

* Albd^ ‘Ifaiious contests, disputes, protests, and an 
'abxfost open rupture’ — ^he writes to his friend Du 
Prd— a perfect harmony and confidence have taken 
.^lace amongst us. ... I am assured of a most cordial 
support from my ^associates, and can venture to dele- 
gate a share, of my •labours, which I have hitherto 
undertaken calone, to others, without the same hazard 
of s acrificin g my own authority^.’ As the Council at 
this t.iTnfl Qpnsisted of eleven or twelve members, his 
masterful patience must have served him even better 
his practical knowledge, cool judgment, and dear 
*head. 


* Gleig. 



CHAPTER V 


The Rohilla War 
1770-1774 

Ik the midst of his peaceful labours, HastingB 
from the first a careful watch over the /course of affairs 
outside the* Bengal frontiers. From the first, saw 
signs of manifest danger to the peace of his own 
provinces in the disorders that seethed around thomi 
The restless Mardthds were fast recovering th^g¥ound 
th#y had lost in thifrout of FAuipat* In I769«the^ 
Peshwd, Madhu Rdo, had sent forth a, mighty army 
to harry the people and despoil the priucesrof Nor^r^ 
ern India. After levying blackmaj^l on the J^t and 
Rajput States, these locusts swarmed tjirough Rohil* 
khand, threatened Oudh,and driving the lUbighal troops 
before them entered Delhi itself in the winter of 1770. 
Masters once more of the Imperial city, til}ey invited 
Shdh Alam thither from his temporary capital of 
Allah&bdd. In spite of earnest remonstrances from 
Calcutta, the weak but ambitious son of the murdered* 
Alamgir eagerly caught at the prospect of revisiting as 
Emperor the home whence he had fled for his life in 
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•X 3 ^ 7 » BelDre the close ot^jjifShih Alajaari^atere|^ 
«^]fai under a Stj^ng escovt of SindhiaW horsemei)^ 
and himeelf be installed on the throne of Akbar 
the men whose fathers had so rudely shaken the 
empire of Aurangzeb. 

For seven or eight years past the famous old dity 
»on J\imna, with the surrounding distiicts, had < 
‘ been ably governed in the Emperor’s name, first by 
the RobilU chief, !Najib-ud-dauM, and after his ^eath 
in ij^o by his son, Zdbita Khdn. They belonged 
that race of PatlAn mountaineers which has ^ven 
the name of Kohilkhand to the old Hindu provmce 
of Kather, stretching from the Upper Ganges north-east 
to th% Himalayas. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the rich well- watered plains of Rohilkhand 
were parcelled out among a group of kindred chieftains, 
who f!hffted,their arms against each other when they 
•were not engaged in fighting the Mardthfis or the 
Nawdb-Wazir ,of Oudh. In times of special daijgei* 
rallied round their Hdfiz or Protector, R&hmat 
Khdn, the oldest lyid trustiest member of the clan. 

^ One of thege crises ^l^ppened in 1772, when the 
Mar&thds onse more ravaged Rohilkhand. The Rohilld 
chiefs turned for help to Shujd.-ud-dauld, the son of 
their old foe, Safdar Jang. The crafty Wazfcr of 
Oudh agreed to help them in driving out the Mard-^ 

I thds, if Rdhmat Ehdn would give him a bond for 
forty lakhs of rupees. The bond was given in ac- 
cordance with a treaty signed in July, 1772, by bodi 
p^ics in the .presence of Sir Bobei*t Barker. In May 
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bf the Matith/M/ll^'^h^ 

the OftDgesc before a oominned 
from Ondh and Bengali A few 
bulk of the Peshw&’s army was ma«ehb^.m«#cwai^ * 
across the Narbadd, laden with the -phisSi^^dS msay 
provinces, to prepare for new enterprises ., 

Meanwhile, the luckless Emperor Sbdh ^ 

realised the full meaning of those friendly oi^ wlnul^ * 
had lured him back to the Palace of the Mughste.-' 
.«Fe«found himself a mere State-dummy in tiie hUB^ 
of hia new patron, Madhaji Sindhia, who made use of 
the imperial name to cover his own schemes for xe- ' 
trieving the losses of F&nipat, Aftei; a campaign in 
which be had taken part, his new allies kept for jdiem- 
selves the booty they had promised to share with him. 
They fomented disturbances around Delhi, and attacked 
the forces which he sent to put them dowp. best 
general, Mirza Najaf Khin, was beaten back by* the* 
hosts of Tukaji Holkar, and before the year’s end Delhi 
opened its gates to the Mar&th& conquerors. * 0 ^ 
helpless monarch had to disown lys brave defender, . 
and to make over u^. Mar&tha keep^g those vmy < 
provinces of Kora wd Allabi.btld which Clive had 
restored to him in 1765. 

All this happened in 1772. It was plearly hn- 
possible for the English masters of Bm^ial to let 
these provinces, which linked Behar with Oudh, < 
pass into the hands of their most formidable foes*. 
By TTaating a* order, both of them were straightway 

1 Keene's FaU <if the Mogkid 
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jaj i^ rfaaaiM liSifej^ On &»<; ptSs^ &e 0 ^ 

fMklWf ' WDid Mb ^]|||uh 1 ‘W^re^peedily’ of om mixtd. To 

bordes ont of the counts^ 
*]yi^ Et&wah and AllahibM, was a etear 

StelQi^h^ a 3 ii» for the masters of Bengal and their 
. ally tibo 2 faw&b-Wazir. The Governor, for his pifrt, 


of any immediate danger. The new 
'Besbiro N&cfiyan E&o was a youth of nineteen, and 
;jthe Maritkiis were * sick of a long campaign.’ , But 
'Stisirnga’ colleagues voted for prompt action, and*hess 


admitted fitankly, if not without regret, the need for 
•8u^*a course. 


A civil officer^was sent to administer the two pro- 
vinoes^in the Company’s name, pending the question 
of their future disposal Hastings knew that the 
Company were strongly set against any enlargement 
of tiidr^o^iinions. He was willing to hold Kora 
and Allahdb&d m trust for Sb£h Alam, if that prinae 
would only have agreed to follow his advice, ^ut* 
tlie Emperqr would agree to nothing until his arrears 
of mbute for Ben|^ were duly paid. To aU such de- 
•mands the Governor and his coll^ues turned a deaf 
ear. Before the famine of 1769-70 Bengal had been 
drained of specie in order that the tribute might be 
regularly pi|^d. Since then, chiefly in consequence of 
the famine, no payments had been made. And mean- 
•while the Emperor had not kept faith with his English 
fMends. He had not only flung himself into the 
hands of thdr worst enemies ; he had evm intrigued 
against the Bengal Government by sending Major 
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John Momson as ] _ ^ . . ^ 

transfer of (Bengal from tiie 

To pay Shih Alam any part of bis tnibte V<3^. ^ 
tantamount to enriching the Mar&th^, 
accomplice he had now become. ‘ l£s dsm^cm «f tls^ . 
aiM union with our enemies,’ wrote ETilrititigs to <. 
Snlivan, ‘ leave us without a pret^ce to t^uno^ig^waY. 
more of the Company’s property upon him, espedlally^ 
whi]^ the claims of our Sovereign are witliheld for 
•STot prevent all further misunderstanding. Hasting 
infoiuied Sh^ Alam that he must look for no nmre 

^ -fj ^ 

tribute from Bengal. This step was heartily ap-*’ 
plauded by the Coui*t of Directors, ,who had them- 
selves suggested it, some years before, as a jproper. 
penalty for any attempt on the Emperor’s part to 
^ fling himself into the hands of the Marfith&s, or any 
other power.’ 

1 Hastings owns that this transaction was regarded 
*** in the most criminal light ’ by many persons both in 
India and at home. But the blame, if any, regts 
chiefly with the Court of Directors, as Mill himself, 
no friend of Hastings, has pointed out., It must more-# 
over be borne in mind that the Emperor’s: own conduct 
had given Hastings ample grounds for withholding the 
tribute promised by the treaty of 1765^ Hastings 
had good cause for looking on Sh^ Alam as a 
willing and dangerous tool in the hands of his new<^ 
patrons. In surrendering to these the provinces 
which Clive’s bounty had bestowed upon him, the 
Emperor himself bad virtually annuli^ the contract * 
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yS^ !9Bi|Hyiaiil Unf to. reoeivie Mlmte; Aetitig 
<!Ha^Qi]^ pxipdence on pounds of public policy 
* io'fblAl his ^are of a compact already 

%brpk«iaj|y hie former ally \ Any other statesman in his 
'^i^e*'^duld 'almost certainly have done the same thing. 

J& the Emperor had steadily refused to regain p<}S- 
*sessioh of* his lost provinces by renouncing his claim 
Jbo thij^forfdt tribute, Hastings resolved to make them 
over on cesiain conditions to his neighbour and ally, 
the Naw^b-Wazir, who had shown himself a stfong 
ruler and a serviceable friend to the power he ImtT^ 
^once ^0 recklessly defied. Shujd had reasons of las 
own for seeking help from his English allies. The 
money which he Maimed from E^hmat Kh^ was not 
fortibcdlning. On one plea and another, the KohilM 
leader evaded the claim Forgetful of the shelter 
affordejj. hiili by Edhmat’s countrymen after the rout 
of Bax&r, thfi crafty Wazir caugjit at so opportune 
a p(etext for carrying out his father s schemes against ^ 
Itohilkhand. Hb had ali*eady persuaded Sh&h Altfm 
to invest him with the office of Protector, in the room 
of EShmat Khdn. it only remained foi’ him to secure 
Ihe countenandbj if uof the direct support, of his 
English neiglibours. 

la answer to his proposals, made in the early part 
of 1773> Hastings, with the fall consent of his Council, 
a^eed to hold a conference with the Wazir. Their 
%]^t meeting took place in August at Benares, and 

* i'orreBt'9 Seledions. * 

, ^ ‘ He added aome barefaced lying to his evasions.’— Forrest 
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tile oonference lasted^pff and OQ ^ «>W^« 

< 3 o private were the interviewa, tb«t SijP;|R. 
made a special ^ievanoe of his }. < 

By a covenant signed on the 7^ SeptemHi^i tiie^ 
districts of Eora and AUah&b&d were made ovtar to 
the Wazir for a sum of fifty lakhs — then worth more 
than half a million — payable, part down, the rmt 
within two years. The services, whenei^ili^b^l^, 
of a British brigade were hired ont to' Shnjd at 
a fiked monthly charge, with a promise of forty 
‘"fakhs for the Company at the close of the projected 

^ • o 

campaign \ * o 

Hastings’ fear of the Marfith^, who would certainly 
renew their raids on the first oppoftunity, his deep 
distrust of Shih Alam, his belief in Shujd s usefulness 
to British interests, and his zeal for recruiting the 
Company’s finances, all conspired to leadl^iu Jn the 
direction pointed out by his able bat ‘unscrugulous 
^ ^y. In the middle of September he set off again for 
Calcutta, with the Treaty of Benare^ in his pocket. 
Of the twelve members of Council Sir R. I^ker aidhe 
found any fault with the treaty/ When he argued 
that the Emperor could trahsfer to 6ther hands the 
powers which in 1765 he had bestowed upon the 
Company, Hastings boldly declared that the Com- 
pany’s rule rested on no Sanads issued by the Mughal, 

* The sword which gave us the dominion of Bengal 
must be the instrument of its preservation; and«i^ 
<(which God forbid) it shall ever cease to be ouiu, the 

^ Gleig, Forrest. ’ Aiiber, Mill, Oleig. 
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irill derive Mjs^rigliSs of p^essW 

V7M the ^IflSn English of oar position in India. 
•B ihay^have suited the views of Clive and the Biree* 
tors to obtain from a titular King of Delhi a formal 


^ grant of ]grovinees already won by the valour of their 
troops. The same show of respect for legal sanctions 
*marlc^tlie Company's later policy down to the 
oatastrophh of 1857. But the fact remains that even 
at this moment our rule in India rests ultimately 
it did at fimt, upon the sword; and Hastings' pMn 
(#Bp^king blow aside the legal cobwebs which had 
begun to overlie the fact. Dealing with the case 
before him as a* statesman bound to do the best he 
could Ifor his employers, he saw the advantage of 
strengthening his one sure ally by an arrangement 
which •vsgdld replenish the Company's coffers, while 
it reared a new^bulwark against •Mar&th^ aggressio^. 
He held that Bohilkband was to Oudh, both geographi- , 
cally and politically, what Scotland had been to iSg- 
land before the days of Elizabeth. The Bohilla lords 
^he r^arded as a v?%ak^but troublesome race of adven- 
tifrers, who haefno special right to continue governing 
a country which they had proved so powerless to 
defend. It seemed to him, therefore, a thing of course 
that the task of guarding the line of the Upper Ganges 
^shotrld be entrusted to more capable hands. 

• One leading clue to Hastings’ policy may be found 
in that want of money which continued to vex th^ 


^ Auber. 
F 2 
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masters of o-vmed 

fhe jadgm^nt that migh^ he pa 
home, where he saw ‘too mucfi* stress laid ; 
generaJ maxims, and too little attention parid to 
circumstances which require an exception to he jnade , 
from them.’ But he took comfort in thuiking of ^ 
* the accidental concourse of circumstances,’ thflbt m- 
abled him to ‘relieve the Company in the^di^fi^s 0f‘ 
their affairs ’ by means which appeared to hfitn entirely 
hanhless. ‘Such’ — ^he writes to Sulivan — ‘was iijy 
idea ^ of the Company’s distress at home, edded to my 
knowledge of their wants abroad, that I should *bhvet 
been glad of any occasion to employ their forces, 
which saves so much of their pay and expenses 
Fear of the Mar^thfis was another and yet more 
powerful motive for a course of action which has sinqe 
been often denounced, by none more eloquently than 
l^acauiay himself, oa a wanton aggr(?ssion upop the 
c innocent rulers of a well-governed and prosperous 
land. Hastings had followed with anxious eyes the 
gradual resurrection of the Mardthd power from* the 
bloody field of Pinipat ; and Jiis sojourn at Madras^ 
had given him a strong ftJretaste of the mischief 
•which Mar&thi greed, cunning, and ambition might 
work among the distracted communities of Northern 
India. If the countrymen of Sivaji once gained a 
permanent footing in Eohilkhand, Oudh itself would ^ 
soon be at their mercy, and the English might have to 
fight a desperate struggle for Bengal. The innocence 
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BofaiUi had jast displayed itself i» 

. Ss^olMiiom with^^hidhia *and Holkar %r objects 
^dai^ereus to the peace of Oudh. Instead of paying 
their debt to Shujfi, they were planning a raid across 
the GPanges into the country about Oawnpur. Instead 
* of thriving in almost Arcadian bliss, the people of 
•Rphife^jand were a rack-rented peasantry, living amid 
scenes of Jawless strife, doomed to suffer alike from 
the exactions of their own masters and from* the 


merciless raids of ubiquitous Mardthds^. There 
^disy^on too among the E.ohill& leaders, some of i^hqm 
sided with the Wazir of Oudh, while others stood 
neutral, or very unwillingly espoused thg cause of 
B&hmat Ehfin. 


Hastings himself avowedly based his Eohill& policy 
on hi^ political grounds. He bad * long considered 
the power of t^e Bohillas as dangerous to that of the 
Wazfr, the only useful ally of the Company.* % 
jealous dread of this powerful neighbour would dnve 
theJRohill^ at any moment to join the Mar&th&s in 
warring on the Wazir. The consequent danger to 
*Oudh and Bengal coulckbe averted only by the con- 
quest of Rohilkhand. Our ally- he argues in the 
same Minute — ^would thus obtain ‘a complete, com- 
pact stete shut in effectually from foreign invasion by 
the Ganges, all the way from the frontiers of BehAr 
•to the mountains of Tibet, while he would remain 
equally accessible to our forces . • . either for hpstiliti^ 
or protection. It would give him wealth, of which we 

Hamilton’s Sistory qf the BohiUds, 
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^ould partake, and give Mm aeeu|^tjf ifii&oiat ai^ 
dangerous ^increase of pWer/ The of 

Wazir’s frontiers nearer to the Mar^thlbsi eer«^ 

tainly * render him more dependent on ns, and oemmt 
the union more firmly between us^/ • ^ 

The moment chosen by the Wazlr for efiteiing on ‘ 
the conquest of Kohilkhand was opportune.*^ 

Mai^thd force was present in the Gangetie Do^b tq 
hinder his preliminary movements across the Ganges 
"1La‘the last weeks of 1773. Sh 4 h Al&m had confirmed 
the ^rant of Allahdbdd and Kora to the Wazir« 
even ordered a body of his Mughal troops to aid that 
prince In, his campaign against the BohilMs^. In 
March, 1774, Colonel Champion’s brigade crossed the 
Karamndsa at Shujd’s request, and in April the allied 
forces entered Rohilkhi.nd. In accordanoa with the 
Treaty of Benares, Hastings had fi^lxeady*"’ deputed 
ifiiddleton as political agent to Lucknow. On the 
a^vd April, 40,000 Rohillds were routed neat Katra 
with heavy slaughter by Champion’s disciplined troops. 
Charge after charge was broken by the fire from his 
well-served guns, and the enecny turned in swift flight^ 
before the bayonets of his advancing ihlantry, most 
of whom were Sepoys. Bdhmat Khdn himself was 
among the slain. When the fight was*’ fairly over, 
Shujd, who had been looking on from a safe distance, 
let his own soldiers loose for the work of pillage,*^ 
which they achieved in a style that provoked loud 
murmurs from their disgusted allies. * We have the 
Forrest’s Selections, ** Keene. 
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iKomrai' — exclaimed me la^r — ‘and iheit 

. l&ts^jlrti the }nofit*V * * 

^ 2f .^i]ii-ud‘danl& left his brave allies to do all the 
he did not forget to reward them witib a 
libaiftl share of his gains. At the end of the campaign, 

* which littered fitfully to the close of the year, Cham- 
^•pionfe ^^rigade received a donation of ten lakhs and a 

half, then,equivalent to £130,000 ; a very fair allow- 
Ignce for so small a force • 

Faiz-ulM Kh&n, who had unwillingly taken part tD‘ 
•tiiQ jwar, withdrew the wrecks of the Bohilli ^my 
toVords the Hills. It was not till August tW 
Champion’s brigade was called upon to complete its 
work>» But the Bohillis were in no mood for further 
resistance. The Wazlr had already offered them 
terms of peace. As their stores of food were running 
short, tv1^Ue> Oj^ampion was nearing the mountains 
witHin which they had taken 'shelter,* those terfts 
were at last accepted by Faiz-ull& Kh&n, wh<v on 
payjEnent 6 t a heavy fine, was allowed to retain 
his father’s fief ef Bfimpur. His followers, to the 
*niimber of 189000, vftae permitted or compelled to 
migrate across the Ganges into the districts around 
M-eerut, which had been granted to the Bohilld, 
Zabita Kh&n, as a reward for his adherence to the 
Oudh Wazir *. 

* ^ That the conquest of Rohilkhand was stained by 
some of the cruelty and injustice so common m 
Eastern warfare, may be granted as a thing of course. 

^ Stubbs’ Hiatory of the Bengal ArtiU&ry, * Keene, Auber. 
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tlu). tale of hoiW'. 

Bu^e, has%tamped deep ^ 
fridely from recorded facts. Some viSi^/may iMye , 
been plundered and burned, some blood ^ 
wantonness, some tracts a/i country 1^ \ 
SKuj^ud-dauU was neither worse nor >b#ter tima 
the average of Eastern rulers ; nor was much* 
to choose between his soldiers and HAfi» 

It is .folly to suppose that the new master of Bcduh* 
iKhand would turn a rich province into a desert^'or 
exterminate the very people to whose industry.he 
would look for increased revenues. At one elbow be 
had Colonel Champion, at the otherr Hastings’ own 
agent, Middleton; both empowered to remoostrate 
freely, and the latter even to use threats, on behalf of 
humanity and fair-play. Champion was a good officer, 
whose feelings often blinded his judg^e^t;‘'°and his 
jealousy of ’Middlefbn sharpened his readmeim to 
‘'beligve all stories told against the Waehr. com- 
plaints he forwuded to Calcutta were oftenbt vaii^ee 
with the reports which Hastings rec«dved from Middle- 
ton. Hastings could only renvAd the G<donel that he ’ 
had various means of inclining the Wash’ to tho'side 
of mercy, if he chose to employ them. 

The honour of the British name, as Haetings after- 
wards pleaded, was left in Champion’s keeping, and 
if that honour was tarnished, Champion alone could ' 
be held to blaine^. In his letters to Middleton, the 


HAStmeis^: 


vhidh. 



1 Foirefitt. 
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# 0 V 6 S 1 K» ]bm to tiM) afi. Ms influenoe oU 'liepUil 

, to re0)l>astr{^ with*tbe Wadr 

aet of cruelty or wanton violence to Ms 
ItefUtSatgMts, to impress Mm witib the English aibhor* 
*' rs&e^of *«rvery qiecies of inhumanity and oppression,' 

* and, in th 6 last resort, to work upon his fears of losing 

oQu^tenanee of Ms English allies^. 

, M spreading slanders against the Wazir, Champion 
seemed to forget the part which he Mmself had played 
in the campaign of 1764, when, by his own showih^ 
he Jiplped to destroy ‘ upwards of 1000 Tillagel ’ in 
SMij&’s territory. But for the June rains, he wrote 
complacently to Vansittart, ‘we should {lave done 
very oonsideraMe more damage.’ Champion in fact 
, was enraged with Hastings, who had refused not only 
to giiuit him unlimited control over the Government 
of Ou 3 h*,*btit fven to let his soldiers share in the 
plunder of BoMlkhand. His own evidence, as re- 
corded a^year later, recanted or toned down many of 
Ms ^rmer ftnputations. The evidence of other officers 
and a careful stud^ of the contemporary records now 
•fully published^ for thd ftrst time in Mr. Forrest’s three 
valixable Folibs, leave no ground for rational belief in 
the legend elaborated by Burke and Macaulay out of 
the reckless* slanders which Champion fathered, and 
which Francis spread abroad^. 

• ^ Few men of etpial mark have suffered so cruelly 
as Wanen Hastings from the malice of personal ene^ 


* Oleig, fomst. 


* Forrest. 
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csies, the wild onslaughts of party diatom sM 
and the Misconception# of one^^ed 'Ow • 

pamphleteer of his day coolly affirn^ tiiat Jjf^poa, 
BohiM families were driven across ti^e Januii^ 
that Bohilkhand had become a barren and nnj^lded 
waste. Mill himself asserts that ' every Who* 
bore the name of BohilM was either biitc||erAl oz*^ 
found his safety in flight and in esile.’ And Mae« 
aulay, improvii^ on Champion, tells how ‘ more than 
hundred thousand people fled from their homes to ' 
pestilential jungles,’ away from the t3nnnny of him to^ 
whom a Christian Government had ‘sold their siib> 
stance an^ their blood, and the honotir of their wives 
and daughters ; * Hastings looking on with ^‘olded 
arms ‘ while their villages were burned, their children , 
butchered, and their women violated.'* The tanth, as 
we have seen, was widely diflerent. ^he ‘ extermina- 
tion ’ of the BohilMs — a word no longer used m its 
original sense — meant only the expulsion of a few 
Pathdn chiefs with 18,000 of their people from, the 
lands which they or their immediate predecessors 
had won by the sword. Ssine thousands of thsse* 
Fathtlns stayed behind with Faiz-ulUl KBfin an 4 «ther 
<diie& of the same stock. Behind also remained nearly 
a million Hindu husbandmen, who, says Hamilton, 
were ‘ in no way affected ’ by the change of masters, 
but who would certainly have starved if the whoje* 
country had been laid waste. Instead of looking 
carelessly on at scenes of untold outrage, Hasrings 
did his best to stay the hand of a conqueror whose 
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to it'^ so^^ciiigB of othors waa tempered 

, r^fwtdior his owA inteiests ^ * 

, KQ{(^ blamo has hem cast upon Hastings for the 
;|ni^,t(ken by British tooops in sudi a war. In 
the tetter oonfizming the Treaty of Benares, the 
' DireotorB*eertainly demurred to thie employment *of 
'their scddiers in a war waged between foreign poten- 
lates. But their censure rested on grounds of policy 
ij^ne, of the policy which had led them so often to 
arraign the warlike proceedings of their servants* IB 
^SoutiiM^ India. It is obviously unfair to jud^ the 
statesmen of the days of George III by the ethical 
standards of our own time. The mor^ sense of 
Hastings’ contemporaries did not restrain them from 
employing Bed Indians against their own countrymen 
in No^ America. Three years after thoBohilltl War 
an English pee^ declared in the House of Lords, with 
referince to this very practice, that ‘we Vere justified 
in using all the*means which God and nature had44>ut 
into, our hSinds;’ and Lord Chatham stood nearly 
alone in denouncing the use made of ‘ those horrible 
*heU-hounds of savage* war The great bulk of 
Chana|>ion’s force were Sepoys of the same race with 
those who fought for the Nawib-Warir. The latter 
were no more savages than the Bohillii Path&ns ; and 
their excesses were grossly exaggerated by Champion 
‘and his frimds. 

It has been urged by a recent writer of no 

^ Wilson's edition of Mill, Keene, Hamilton, *Gleig. 

^ Brougbiun's Statesmen qf Qeorge III. 
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repute that the attack on Sc^lullib 
‘ wroDg in ‘principle, for they had^not provoked us . 
But of two evils, Hastings chose the lesser. •Iff tke, 
BohiMs had not directly jkovoked him, their in- 
trigues with the Mardthds were a standing dinger 
' to^ Bengal and Oudh. It was better, he t&oUght^ to “ 
join in crushing them than to run the risk of heisg 
crushed himself. A strong political necessity drove 
him in self-defence into a line of action similar 
to ' that which English statesmen at home after- 
wards pursued towards Denmark, on two memorable^^ 
occasions during the war with Napoleon Buoda- 
parte. Hastings, moreover, felt bound in common 
justice to fight for an ally whose good-will had been 
proved by his recent conduct, and whose claims „ 
against Bdhmat Khfin were founded on 4the ^treaty 
which an English general had perso^aRy helped to 
j^omote. Itf their despatch to the Directors, Hastings’ 

^ Council laid particular stress upon ' the honour of the 
Company, pledged implicitly by General Barker’^ at- 
testation for the accomplishment q£ this treaty, and 
which, added to their allianced?^th the V^izier, engaged* 
us to see redress obtained for the perfidy 6f the 
Eohillds.^ Were their persistent breach of faith to 
our ally, and their negotiations with the common 
enemy — the Marathds — ^no provocations to the part 
which Hastings played in the ensuing war? * 

^ ^ Sir A. Lyall's Warren Hastings, 



CHAPTER VI 

The Regulating Act 

1773-1775 

O 

In the very first year of Hastings' QovernmenJ the 
-Cfompany's affairs were rigidly overhauled by Parlia- 
mentary Committees, whose enquiries resulted in Lord 
North’s Regulatmg Act of 1773. to that time, 
as Hastings wrote to the Court of Directors, ‘our 
•constitution is nowhere to be traced but in ancient 
chartei»HF^iich were framed for the jurisdiction of your 
tradi|jg settlemAits, the rates of your exports, and th^ 
provision of your annual investment.’ No wonder 
that these proved wholly unfitted for ‘ the government 
of a* great kingdom, and for the preservation of its 
riches from privatB violence and embezzlement.’ The 
ndtr Act was the first serious attempt made by the 
British Legislature to set up in India a form of govern- 
ment suitable to the changed conditions of the Com- 
pany’s 'ofiicial work. 

The new Act ordained that each Director should 
held office for four years, instead of one. The qualifi- 
cation for a vote in the Court of Proprietors wasr 
raised from ^500 to j^’iooo. No Proprietor might 
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Qlaim more tliaif fomt votes. The*Govei»^ 

^^ 0 ^ transformed into a Oovemor-General | hli Co|iimp 
-was reduced to four members ; imd under 
control were placed the GovemmmitB ef M^^nWi’aihd* 
Bombay. The Govemor-Qeneral's sakoy'-at^^^xed at 
.^5,000, that of each Councillor at j 0 fk&,opQr k yetr. 
A Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting or n Ohiesf 
Justice and three puisne judges, was to Idmimster* 
English law &om Calcutta for all British fuhjects is 
the provinces ruled by the Govemor-GeneraL Copies 
of all civil and militaiy despatches received at tiie 
India House were to be forwarded -nithin a fbrtnigbtA 
to certain members of the Ministry, for their informa* 
tion if they chose to read them, but not for their final 
orders thereon. The Company were secured "in all 
their commercial pri-vileges, including the trade in- 
salt, betel-nut, and tobacco. As a marS: (Qf«.pnb]ic 
^nfidence, Hastings.was appointed Gdvemor-Gepeiwh 
« The clamours of the India House against these new 
cuftailmcnts of their chartered rights' were presently 
allayed by a loan of ^1400,000 from the national 
exchequer. • * * • 

Of the new Councillors, on¥ only, Bichard BarwSll, 
had belonged to Hastings’ old Council The other 
three. General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Philip 
Francis, were selected in England by £ord North’s 
Ministry for the manifest purpose of moulding the^ 
policy of the Indian Government in accordance with 
the views of Parliament and the Crown. Even if 
Harwell wdreto follow Hastings’ lead, ihe nominees tS. 



*rSB NEW CQtmQiL C 9S 

!S^3lkjC3^3&ighlif»fe}y bo lanv^ &0 
l^^.i&'4i,:!gov«n4ng body Vbere oaeh ia 6 i|Lber would"' 

• bftT< 0 ^-«tt equal TotSr For t^e vice of tbe old system 
jre-a^iiluF^ iu the uew; and the drst Govem<a<- 
Ckaimd of Briiddi India found his hands tied yet 
mord^^a^voly thah the erewhile' Governor of Beji- 
gal. 1[3ie hew Councillors were formally enjoined to 

• bultivatq idl good-vdll and harmony in the discharge 
ef t^ir appointed duties. But tbe sequel was soon 
te show what sort of value they attached to a form 
of words so little consonant wiih their own prejudices, 

jst with the spirit of some other rules laid down for 
th^ especial guidance. 

TSie Act of 17^3 may be said in fact to have settled 
notbid^ save the right 'of Parliament to control the 
•political management of the Company’s affairs. It 
certaiiyy^rJUrtailed in various ways the powers and 
patronage of the Court of Dirgctors. It improve^ 
the internal economy of Leadenhall Street. It applied . 
to British subjects in India those regular principle of 
law«and justice which prevailed at home. But it 
served only to indame, instead of allaying, the old 
'conflict of rival'kuthorittes and unsettled jurisdictions; 
it reduced the Governor-General to a mere cipher, 
threw all his foreign policy out of gear, and gave 
birth to a Idbg and violent quarrel between the Cal- 
cutta Counml and the Supreme Court. The machinery 
'designed ter ' tbe better government of India ’ was all 
there ; but the means of putting it together, and tbo 
powaif to make it work properly, had been* forgotten. 



!^e new Coati(aU<iJS sailed XfJ 4 - 

V&notiber sj^ip whidbi started on i^e^saxw; «^xi|d 
ovtUie CHdef Justice, Sir Elijah ■ 

colleagues, Chambers, Hyde, and Xie!BSUR^r$> ,^C> 
two ships kept near each other throughout .t)m Voyage. ^ 
Several of the party took witix ‘^em th^ wives, and 
daughters. Of the three Coimdllors, Claveiidg; Vdlo 
was also appointed Commander-in-Chief, ^al an* < 
honest, hot-headed soldier, who had led the'attnck 
Guadeloupe in 1759, ^d whose Parliamentary im-r 
duence had raised him into favour with the ITiug and ' 
Lord North, ‘He brought,’ says Hastings, ‘stsoii^,, 
prejudices with him, and he receives all his intelligence 
from men iwhose aim or interest it is to increase those 
prejudices,’ The Hon. George Monson had Tought 
in Indian campaigns on the Coast, and borne a* 
prominent part in the conquest of Maniltt^ii), 1762. 
He appears to havq been a man of*small intellect, 

, arrogant, rash, self-willed, but easily led by those who 
paid him the needful deference. Ladt of the trium- 
virate, but far the first for intellect, abibty, cukure, 
and force of character, comes Phili]^ Francis, who had 
been for some years chief cleaSc in the War Office, and* 
has now been identified by competent* judges with 
the author of the once famous ‘ Letters of Junius.’ 

Macaulay, in his well-known description of that 
vitriolic satii’ist, has, according to Herman Merivale, 
the biographer of Francis, given us a perfect lika- 
ness of Francis himself. ‘ Junius was clearly a man 
not destitute of real patriotism and magnanimity. 



'■A toa^ whoBr^oes were of idlxi 4 ftot 

h«b aioie^ idso hate been a ip& in Mg^est 
tutogsat eod losotent; a znaii proae to tpa^vol^ce, 
>ad pron^'to ^ 6nW'of mistaking Ms midovoteitee 
for pt^Iie yirtoe- ** Itoei^ thou well to be angry 1 ” Waa 
.toe^^ue^pn aiked in old time of the Hebrew prophet. 
Jbad he answered^ ‘fl do well.” This was evidently 
of Jumus ; and to this cause we attribute 
tbje.ii^vage cruelty which disgraces several of his 
Ko man is so merciless as he who, undeii; ji* 
strong delusion, confounds his antipathies witl) his 
Merivale himself speaks of his ^ proud, 
4 iinaccommodating spirit,’ while Sir James Stephen 
adds ‘ falsehood, treachery, and calumny ’ Co the list 
of his darker traits. Francis’ malignant nature, his 
keen, versatile intellect, his arrogant self-esteem, his 
strong® paepossessions, his combative instincts, his 
crafty daring, fis wrong-headeA zeal for any causa 
that took his fancy, all these qualities marked him ■ 
out as a leader in the long and furious struggle into 
whidh his party were about to drag the Governor- 
general of Bengal. • 

Friendly Icjl^tera from bastings awaited each of the 
Councillors and Judges on their arrival at Madras. 
To one otilyjof the number, his old school-fellow Sir 
Elijafi Impey, he wrote without reserve, as rejoicing 
fii ^ the prospect of seeing so old a friend,’ on whose 
Bifpport he might safely reckon in ‘the peculiar 
circumstances ’ of his new position. On the 19th? 

* Merivale’s Mmoirs qfSir P. Francis, vol. ii. 
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Oek>btf> 1774 , iHiole p&ity 
dth&bf altex a taxro'sr &o:ga 

Sandheads. The hour was noon, and 46liie,‘of 
party grumbled at the heat, the ooiefaBkai, a^ 
lack of military parade. But the huull^ lima; doly' c 
heralded by a salute of seventeen guuis/ .aikd 
absence of troops was owing, as Hastings sndd, ^ the^ 
distance of the landing-place friun Fort 'WjlHam*. 
An officer of Hastings’ staff conducted the whol£ 
pa;rty to the Governor-General’s own house, at AHp^, 
whe:^ he himself and most of his old eoUei^es stood 
prepared to welcome them with all befitting coffi^ps]^ 
and respect. The new Coundllors,^ however, made 
but a cold return to greetings which they werg in no 
mood to construe in a fair and friendly spirtt. 

On the following day the new Council met to read” 
the letter of instructions sent out by the^^Caurt of 
Directors fco* their '■behoof. The Clbvemor-Oeneral 
• and his colleagues were enjoined to act harmoniously 
together for the general good, and for the peaceful 
advancement of the Company’s interests, findhcial 
and political. A separate Board of Trade was to b% 
establidied. The military outlay must l;)e kept wi£^in 
certain limits. Enquiry must be made into past almses 
and oppressions. The land revenue syst^ tui worked 
by Hastings, was to be let alone, and all correspondence 
with the country powers might be left tp Govemmr^ 

General, on condition that the letters wiNst duly lifid 
•before his Council. 


^ Merivale, Busteed. 



hltd not jet retuibod .to Calenifea, tiie^ 
CMfin^ f^otimetf badingss nntil the 94th, irh^ 

* fitoweil took hie seat at the Board. On this oceadony 
laid before his colleagues a dear and condse 
^ reiii^lew his past administration.. The first part of 
.the Minute vm received without any sign of d»h^ 
sent.^ But his account of the Treaty of B^iari^ and 
the Eehtl& War at once brought out the latent 
fiostility of the Francis faction. Then burst fortix on 
Hastings' head a storm which was destined to xa^ 
against him lor^ after his first assailants had died or 
l^tui&ed home« Monson called on the Governor* 
General to prodpce all the letters which had passed 
betwei^ him as^ his agent at Lucknow. * Hastings 
declared that no power on earth could authorise him to 
'jgive up letters written in the strictest confidence, how-** 
ever willingly he would furnish all extracts bearing on 
matters of public interest. Barwell loyally stood hy 
his old chief in refusing obedience to an ea; post facto 
law thus suddenly sprung upon them^. 

Bu\ the new Councillors, eager for the fray, and 
ilonfident in th^^ goodness of their cause, would take 
no denial, nor« stoop to any compromise, however faii\ 
Striking at Hastings through his agent, they promptly 
voted the reqpU of Middleton from Lucknow, appoint* 
ing Champion to act in his stead^« This was the first 
blow dealt by Lord North's emissaries against their 
nolninal chief, in a quarrel which, as Macaulay puts it, 
‘after distracting British India, was renewed inEngland/ 
* For^t. “ Auber. 

a % 
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atid jb which all the idost emiiieiit BtatouxilK lu^czat^ 

of the age ii>ook active part on ouf pi tibe other sidnA 
Soon after Middleton’s recall, his place * 

manently filled by Bristow, the nominee; pf dxyi 
minant majority in Council. Champion waa leered 
to withdraw his brigade forthwith from £oMl^and,« 
and to enforce speedy payment of all moneys due/roin 
the Wazir, under a threat of removing British 
troops from Oudh itself. The very men who had just 
been denouncing the Treaty of Benares and invei^^hg 
against the wickedness of the BohilhL War, saw no 
inconsistency in reaping the solid fruits of a policy' 
which stank in their fine nostriljs. In vain did 
{lastings * bring all the weight of his reasoning and 
his skilled experience to bear against measures which 
tended to upset his best-laid schemes, to^ destroy hi# 
influence with neighbouring princes, and to^i^honour 
^him in the eyes of his own subjects His opponents, 
wjth the reins in their own hands,, seemed wholly 
incapable of behaving with common fairness, or evpa 
with common decency. At the customary meltings 
of Council, Hastings and Barwell might plead nev^ 
so earnestly for delay, for further enquiry, for the 
deference due to ofiidal experts; they might record 
their weighty protests against the acts«of colleagues 
whose ignorant rashness equalled their self-conceit. 
But Clavering, Monson, and Francis gave little heed 
to arguments and appeals which commanded only two 
“ votes in a Council of five. Mercy and modesty were 


^ Forrest. 
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tml^otm to Hiilip Fianeis, whose zotl 
wron^ ^taed bvt to make hifc the imKre 
hnplab^le, and who wrote to Clive as if he aloiae 
eonld he trnsted to save Bengal from min ^ Clavering 
*aiiid Munson might seem to stand forth as leaders in 
•ihe strife mow raging, hat they were really as ett.y 
in the hapds of a 'potter who knew how to mould 
them f<n*^ fmtherance of his own ends. 

Brfore the close of 1774 the Conncil-room in Fort 
William — ^the new Fort which Clive had begun to boikl 
a li^e lower down the river in 1757 — ^was become 
%he scene of bitter and prolonged dissensions, whii^ 
reminded Hastings of his unpleasant experiences in 
the daf^ of Vansittart’s.rule. The insults he had to 
put up with rankled deep in a nature at once proud, 
sensitive, apd kindly. Sometimes he thought of leav- 
ing the mid ;to Jiis pitiless opponents. But his sense 
of duty to his employers, a proud consdctasness of h® 
own deserts, and a clinging belief in Lord NojE^t’s* 
apparent friendliness, decided him to remain at his 
post pending the ipsue of his appeals to the Directors 
«nd their friends. 

Meanwhile*his temper, naturally quick, must have 
been sorely tried at the Coundl-meetings, where every 
aet of his government was reviewed in a captious spirit 
by colleagues whose zeal for reforming abuses seemed 
to spend itself on their President alone. Whoever 
else was right, Hastily was always found to be in 
the wrong. ‘We three are king,’ said F^cis; and 
* * Merivale. 
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v.'^diy loudly did t^e fact prooHdsu ^ ihi0 

aatonishedSiitizeDB of Cidcutta. Chief , 

hm letters to Lord Thurlow, l>itteriy eoai^^«ilbd.of 
Hhe hauteur, insolence, and superior 
-which the members of the new CouneU. te . ^e‘' 
Cburt’.’ Hastings fought them with patient ekiaiage,' 
week after week, in speeches, Minutes, pr^to9t8/>aauh 
earnest letters to Mends and official patrong\t lunne. 
Soth parties indeed kept up an incessant fire' of 
weitten documents against each other, both in the 
Council-room and in their private dwellings. In the 
war of Minutes, the Governor-General was more than 
a match for his assailants, but the latter could appeal 
to much more powerful friends at horned » 

When the violence of the majority passed all bounds _ 
of endurance, Hastings and Barwell would save their 
dignity by leaving the Council-room fjr thattlay. But 
fiothing chedked the 'headlong pugnacity of the tHum- 
' visate. They never lost a chance of .wounding their 
President’s pride, ignoring his authority,* or undoing 
his work. Almost every detail of his past policy was 
shown up as a crime or a Ijhfnder by the men -jhw 
had been specially warned to work harmoniouidy with 
their future colleague. The extent of their rancour 
. against the Governor-General may be measured 
their mode of pressing their enquiry into the mrcum- 
stances of the Eobilia War, and by the tenour of then 
dealings with the ruler of Oudh. The officers of 
’champion’^ force were in-rited to bear witness against 
^ Impey’s Memms qf Sir Elijah Zrn^, . * Forrest. 



ATTACKS , ' 'ik$ ; 

• *• ' ■'* ,• 
swas tdTo jhad sold their ShrriceB to a fathlesa. 

(i^dooel’ deqjlned, to answ^ for (£e 

of the anasy as to the moral character of the 

*latC wax * ; I^e evidence of Leslie and Hannay was all 

' in &vonr of the aoeosed. 

k \Bafl|ed« at one point, the three ihqnidtors at- 
. tailed aimther, to nearly as little purpose. There was 
no eyidl^ce of. the cruelties imputed to the Wazir. Of 
thoJ^hiUiS and their real character they learned maoy 
things wluch ^ould have constrained them largelj^^to 
modify their former misconceptions. But no aipount - 
* o£>nW facts could stay them in their furious career. 
They even foun^ matter for a fresh charge against their 
President in the handsome donation which* Shnj& had 
bestowed upon Champion’s troops. And, in spite of 
all the evidence before them, they dmionnced him to 
the DirSetq^ as one who had waged war with ‘an 
innocent nation,’ and countenanced some of the wonst 
atrocities committed by his ally^. • 

As if tok proclaim the essential pettiness of'^eir 
motives, tiie thre^ Councillors flavoured their despatch 
•of November with<complaints of the scant courtesy 
s^wn thens on their first arrival They had been 
stinted of their proper salute, no troops were drawn 
(mt to greqt them; Mr. Hastings had received them 
at his private house instead of the Council-chamber. 

> Then there was undue delay in issuing the new 
commissions, and the ceremony of proclaiming the 
, new .Government was marked by the absence of 
* Auber, Forrest. 
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i ft • . 

Jb^tisg parade. B^ween tlie iih^ 

meeting of 4 he Council tke memlt^Vere,!^ ‘krUfi} 
most anxious, not to say disgraceful, situatioiiiy 
careful harping on small grievances, mbs^ d 
were groundless and all alike fnvolorm, iMa^ il(e 
temper in which the Clavering faction . oDql • 

tlieir official tasks. » ' 

To Shujfi-ud-dauld the new policy of the^aicntta 
Council seemed like a rending of all the ties that 
bound him to his English neighbours. For some 
yeara past he had stood firmly by his alliance with 
the power which had spared him in 1765. 'feor* 
Hastings he had conceived a strong personal attach- 
ment, which reflected itself in bis inte^cour8e^. with 
the British Resident at Lucknow. When, Middleton 
showed him his letter of recall, the Wazir ^urst into 
tears over a step which seemed to befokisn® some 
hostile purpese towards himself. Tfiere are some 
•grinds for thinking that his death, ip the following 
January, may have been hastened by the sudden 
change of policy in Calcutta. He^left behind ‘him 
a letter imploring the Gove^r-Gen^al to extend 
to his son the friendship he had alwajB shown S)r 
the father. 

With these last wishes of the dying prince, Hastings 
strove hard to comply. But the foreign policy of his 
Government had wholly passed out of his control. <j 
Francis and his colleagues hastened to brush away 
dll existing treaties with Oudh, and to enforce their , 

^ Auber. 



0^ npqn tihe new Wasdr^ Asaf-ud-^attiU*^ 

^ Ii^n.t Wiik wliojn tiiey heM the same 

IdM . %f :coEieiq>ondenee whidi thej had so lately 
'ocMMl^maed U|. the case of Hastings, threw himself 
li^h ^^liant eagmi^ into all their plans. In vain 

* did SEastisgs and Beirwell plead for the fair observance 
.of &rmer^ treaties wd for the personal rights of the 
young l|^azir, as heir to his father’s throne and pro- 
perty. In vain did Asaf-ud-daul& protest against 
ommmds which saddled his kingdom with new htuv ^ 
derw,and robbed him of the very means of carrying^ 

•on#Eis government. Before the end of May, 3775, he 
had signed a upw treaty, which transferred to the 
Company the revenue-rights over Chait Singh’s Be- 
nares domains, and raised by 50,000 rupees a month 

* the subsid^j his father had paid for the British garrison 

in Oudh.^ At the same time he bound himself to pay 
off, with all speed, the balance •of his fathers del^ 
to the Company. • 

Besides these hard conditions, with his own army 
mutinous for long^ arrears of pay, the helpless youth 
«p^a| forced to |urrender^to his father’s widow nearly 
the whole of*the two millions sterling which Shujfi 
had stored up in his treasury for use in times of 
public need. Neither in law nor in fact had the 
Queen-mother any right to a share of this large 
^breasure. She already possessed a Jaghir, or landed 
esiate, which yielded her fifty thousand pounds a 
year. But she claimed the two millions also under' 
a will wbieh was never produced ; and her son was 
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by Bristcftr into isigxm^ $k^y 
to tbree-fotrths of his laipfal pro^erfy. ^ 

Hastings steadily refused his sanction te il^ * 
he was utterly powerless to forbid, Eyen,^e 
tors demurred at fii-st to the notion that their « 

with Oudh had expired with the death of 
daul6 But their sense of justice soon gave pla^e ;to^ 
the satisfaction derived from the new movement 
in their financial prospects. In December, 1776, they 
, recorded their * entire approbation * of a bargain whl(^ 
appeiired to promise them ‘ solid and permanent ad- 
vantages.’ Anjong the first fruits of the treaty^fbuS* 
forced upon the new Wazir was an planning mutiny 
of his unpaid soldiers, which could not be quelled 
without the shedding of much blood. 

Meanwhile the Governor-General was trying hard** 
to set himself right with the powers at hi^BDfe, He 
wnt Lord North a ‘copy of all his^ correspondence 
* with Middleton. To his friends at the India House and 
among the Proprietors he wrote in a strain of anxious 
pleading for their support against the malice bxUSl the 
wrong-doing of his foes in India. ‘ ^here are man^^ 
gentlemen in England ’ — ^he writes in 4 pril» i 77 jh to 
his confidential agents, Graham and Macleane — who 
have been eye-witnesses of my conduct^ For God’s 
sake, call upon them to draw my true portrait, for 
the devil is not so black as these fellows have painted 
me ... If 1 am not deceived, there is not a man In 
'Calcutta, scarce in Bengal, unconnected with Cla- 

* Mill. 
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I^B’iMiBddviieB, who (^jes liot ezoraate 
dinii^ and nniteiin vishas for siy sueSess i^gtidnat 
Some Weeks earlier he bad notified to both 
these' igentiemeii his resolution* to return home ‘on the 
'Jrst ship of i^e next season,’ if the Directors should 
■ disapprove of the Benares Treaty or of the BohlM 

• War, anc^^mark ah evident disinclination’ towards 
him.. Iva announcement be left them fk'ee to make 
irach use of as they might think proper. By the 
middle of May, things had happened which cauaed 
Hru^ngs to change his mind and withdraw from his 

• agents the discretion given them in March’. He 
determined at all hazards to await the issue of his 
furthv appeal, ^believjing it impossible that men 
whose actions are so frantic can be permitted to 
remain ii^ charge of so important a trust.’ This 
ohan^ (JF purj^se was well known to his colleagues, 
for Francis writes in November to Loi?d BarringtdR * 
that *Mr, Hastings is determined, at all 

hold it oulf until the return of the answer to my first 
letters®.’ ^ 

• Writing by ihe saiftq^ mail to the Chairman of the 
Company, Hrancis advised him to recall BarweU 
rather than Hastings : ‘ You had better keep this 
man, who has some parts and considerable experi- 
ence.’ By that time he had learned to correct his 

- first impressions of * this man’s ’ character and abili- 
ties. But six months earlier the position for Hastings 
Jxad become wellnigh intolerable. His opponents 

^.Gleig. * Merivalo. 
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Stripped him even of his patronage. 
maaagetnen^ of the revemies and othar 'htfst&iOft 

as none of his colleagues ventured to himd; 

he was little better than a elerk in h$a iha^teW^ 
s^ice. His countrymen in Calcutta saw ' 

defing sympathy the political effacement* of Iheir 
nominal head. Many of the natives, with t|ieir wual * 
readiness to desert the weak, had begun to ^ay into 
the hands of the Francis faction, who were bent, 
Hastings said, on raking up ‘ out of the dirt of 
Calcutta ’ any bits of scandal which might serve to 
blacken his good name. Every one who sought •to* 
curry favour with the triumvirate, to pay off a 
grudge against the Governor-General, found in the 
new Council greedy listeners to his tale. No story 
was too absurd, no informer too vile, no ^means too 
crooked, for the ends they wrought at ^nder the guise 
of zeal for the public Velfare. • 

An Indian Government, says Macaulay, * has only 
to let it be understood that it wishes W particular 
man to be ruined, and in twenty -^ur hours it will 
be furnished with grave chajr^^s, supported by de-» 
positions so full and circumstantial that any person 
unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard them 
as decisive. It is well if the signature of 4;he destined 
victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal 
compact, and if some treasonable paper is not slipped** 
into a hiding-place in his house.’ 

There is no need to accuse Francis and his colleagues* 
of suborning false witness against their ^ef. It is 
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«IM»^ to Kbow i£«b their igntbranC rashness xjiti^e 
eas^; ptiij to the^ knaves whoi traded on 
tihe^rnotmotts fflimity towards the Governor-General. 
‘In theur s^dt for evidence of Hastings’ wickedness 
they ^lit^ed at any falsehood which came to hand. 



CHAPTER Vn 

Hastings Aqonistes 

1775-1777 

£obemost among tiie crows who were now peckhag 
at the wounded eagle was Hastings’ old enmny, Haivdar . 
Eumdr. That wily Br^man saw the right moment! 
for taking full revenge on tiie man whp had more than 
once exposed and thwarted his mischievous mt^j^gues. 
On the iith March, 1775, he delivered into Franm’ 
hands a letter which, at Nanda-Kumdr’s truest, was, 
laid next day before the Council. It was Ijandedfin un- 
Hspened, but Srancis owned that he hacTsome inklmg tii 
"its general purport. The writer charge^ the Governor- 
General with various acts of fraud, corruption, and 
oppression. Hastings was openly ^used of iiSking 
bribes &om the Manni Be^au, of faring in th% 
plunder amassed by Baza Khfin, and of procurii;^ 
officer’s acquittal in return for another large bribe. 
In a second letter, which reached the Copncil (m the 
13th, Nanda-Eunri>r asked leave to be heardinp^hmn 
at the Board, and to bring witnesses forward In supi 
port of his charges. 

* Mcmson moved that the B&jd should a|^pear be-, 
fore the Board and produce his evidei^ Hastings 
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irom & 4 poaree so foiAiy taaam. 
’ lonsted on ti&eir domand. Hssiwgs 

. {Kroiosfa^ against so gross an insnlt to ^ 

^offieetndMms^. iQiscoUeagaes,if they chose, m^t 


4orm ^emaelveB into a Committee of llnquiry. But 
^ttelflj refused to accept for his judges the men 
who weii^really his aceusers, or acknowledge in any 
way iheir right to bring' such matters before the Board. 
iSte *could not sud^ the dignity of the First Magististe 


of tins Oovemment to be debased, by sitting tP be 
^cm^ined as a criminal at the Council Board of whibh 
he was the Prq^ident by the man of character so 
notoriously infamous as^tbat of B4j& NancCa-Kmnftr.’ 
Barwell demanded that the whole question should 
•be referre<yto the Supreme Court. But the trium> 
viratelrere %boTe all considerations of justice, decency, 
and <}ommon sense. At length Hastings bi'oke up the* 
meeting for tiiat day, and quitted the Council-eh amber , - 
followed by«his one supporter, Barwell 

Th&t a Governor-General in such a strait could not 

# 

)^ve acted otherwise, with any regard for the dignity 
of iSs <^Bce, iw> sane person will now deny. And yet 
one grave historian, writing long afterwards, had the 
courage to contend that Hastings’ ‘ eagerness to stifle, 
and ekeriions to obstruct enquiry, on all occasions 
his conduct came under complaint, constituted 
in*itself an article of proof, which added materially to 
the wri|^t of whatever came against him from any** 
^ Anber, ^eig, Farrcst 
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source V ^It ib from passages Hk$ 
i^und in* James MiUs«j?tsto7^^ itort we lean! Jikow 
much of gross unfairness may be Covered am aiaf 
and tone of severe impaitiality. * 

It was late in the afternoon when Hastix^ and* 
Barwell withdrew from the stormy debate* Ifonson. 
and Francis at once voted Clavering into the erjpty^ 
chair, and Nanda-Kumdr was summoned ^fore the 
mock Council. He produced a letter from tiie Mannl 
Begam, in which Hastings figured as the receiver bf 
presents from that lady at the hands of Nanda-Kumdr 
himself. The signature was found to differ wi^elj* 
from that of a letter sent by her a^ few days back 
to Sir Johh D’Oyly of the Secretariat. The seal, how- 
ever, appeared to be the Begam’s own. A message to 
Hastings failed to bring him back; and the triumvi-'’ 
rate, in spite of his absence, the lateness of d>h6 hour, 
mnd the lacktof real proof, hastened to*pass their judg- 
' ment on the case. They found Hastings guilty of 
taking presents from the Begam to the value of 
£35,000 ; and they ordered him to repay thaf sum 
forthwith into the public treasury ^ ^ 

The Governor-General revised to obey any cf der 
issued by a Court whose right to try such cases he 
utterly disowned. The letter itself he pronounced 
a palpable forgery, a fact which the Begam hcrsdif 
ere long attested. Meanwhile, fresh charges were laid 
before the Council by the Rfini of Bardwin, by hn 
emissary from the young Naw&b of Bengal^ and b^ 

* Mill. * Auber, Forrest. 
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other worshippers d!f the rbing «an. * Some of these 
Biipjfjfs. at Haatmgs througl^ his own eoKiiitryme^: 
" Qrant, an aocountant, and the two Fowkes, father 
and son. One obscure nativo accused him of em* 


Jbezzling the greater part of the salary payable to the 
Fai^d&r of HdgU. No evidence of real weight was 
adduced in any instance; and yet the triumvirate 
recorded^heir firm conviction that there was ‘no 
species m peculation from which the Honourable 
' Obvemor-General has thought it reasonable to ^b-^ 
stain/ They deliberately charged him with having 
(by mch means alone amassed a fortune of forty lakhs 
of rupees in two years and a half. 

Thrice in that* month of March did Hastings break 
up a (Souncil-mecting, rather than boar the indignity 
oof presiding his own trial. ‘ The trumpet has been 
sotinded/^lSe writes on the 25th, ‘and the whole 
hobt of informeit will soon crowd into Calcutta witb^ 
their complaints and ready depositions. Nanda-Kumdr < 
holds his darbfir in complete state — sends^for ZlShiin- 
dfirs and their vakils — coaxing and threatening them 
for complaints, which doubt he will get in abun- 
dance, besides^ what he fSrges for himself.’ Clavering 
and his colleagues spent their days in rummaging 
official papers, interviewing accusers, examining wit- 
nesses, and jotting down the evidence thus elicited. 


The business of taking notes and formulating charges 
devolved upon Francis, whose skilful pen was busy 


weaving a rare web of lies, assumptions, and innuen- ^ 


does, for the ruin of a Governor whose place he already 
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aspired to fill/ ^Was it for this/ a^d £EM^s/ 
‘%hat the legislature of Great Britain fonaed th^5%w 
system of government for Bengal/ and armed it wifih* 
powers extending to every part of the British *i^pire 
in India ^ ’ 


^ven Hastings’ resolute spirit quailed for a nioment 
at the prospect which lay before him. We have seen 
how at this time he wrote to Lord North, pressing 
either for his immediate recall, or for some cl^ token 
of that Minister’s continued support. But the despoil* 
dent mood was not to last long. While Francis was 
exulting in the near success of his schemes forisupo 
planting his only rival, and Nanda-Kumfir was tasting 
the sweets* of gratified revenge, they little knew what 
an under-current of disaster was ere long to suck the 
latter down for ever. In the crisis of his Jbrtunes, the<' 
Governor-General turned for help to tliei> Supreme 
.Court. On ^e 1 1 th April, 1 775, a ch^ge of conspiracy 
was lodged in Court against the Brahman, the elder 
fo^e, and one or two of their abettors. They 
were accused of compelling Kamdl-ud-din, a revenue- 
farmer, to bear false witness jagaihst the Governor- 
General. After a long and ‘ careful ^qui^y, Fcrwke 
and Nanda-Kumdr were bound over to take their trial, 
and Hastings to prosecute them, at the next assizes. 
Claveiing and his allies proved their respect for the 
Judges and for their own dignity by paying Nand^ 
Kum^r the unusual compliment of a formal visit at 
his own house. 


^ Auber, lierivale, Gleig. 
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MemeAs "wm already dog^ng tibe Br£hnuiai’| i 
the 6th JItfay, NandarKum^ wls charged 
before a^ the sitting magistrate df Calcutta, 

with obtidning a large sum of money from a dead 
man’s «,estate by means of a forged bond. The 
accuser was an attorney named Mohan Fras&d. 
liemaistre and Hyde^ went through the case together. 
After an^nquiry which lasted all day, they com- 
mitted the accused to jail for trial on a felonious 
charge. • 

The blow which fell so suddenly on t^e old arch- 
Idotier had in fact been hanging over him for moi'e 
than a year past« It has been clearly shown by Sir 
James Stephen that ever^ since March, 1774, Mohan 
Prasfid had been trying to get hold of certain docu- 
Inents essenj^al for the opening of his case. These 
docum^tif wore then lodged in the Mayor’s Court, to 
whichfhe applie<f in vain for thetr surrender. When 
thfe new Supreme Court was set up in the room 
older tribunal, Mohan Prasdd renewed his applications 
with better succesi^ and about the end of April, 1775, 
tbp needful documents j)asBed into the hands of 
Nanda-Kum&r 2 s old enemy, who lost no time in turn- 
ing them to account^. 

During thc^ month that elapsed between the arrest 
and the trial of Nanda-Kum&r, his patrons in the 
Council pursued their old tactics with relentless zeal. 
Be< 3 Eiu 8 e the Manni Begam disowned her letter to 
l{anda-Kum&r, they found a pretext for turning her 
^ Sir J. Stephen’s Nuncomar awi Impey, 

H % 
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got of her office aiffi appdntiiig I3«irdi|i8 in luer 
stead. Tfie post of N^b Sdbah revived fir 
benefit of Mohammad Kaza Sh&n. In ^0 ^teei^. of 
Hastings’ protests they conferred or Itrohes 

honour, upon the lUnl of Barden and her « infant 
s6n. In their letters to the Directors they expr^ed 
their belief in Nanda-Kumdr’s innocence, hinted aj|» 
Hastings’ complicity in the matter, and c^^used the 
judges of treating the prisoner with needless cruelfy 
hi^fore his trial. They demanded that he should )oe 
enlarged on bail. They scolded Impey for questioning 
the wisdom of their interference on behalf of**their 
imprisoned friend. Nanda-Kumdr complained to 
the Council of the injury done by his impris^onmenb 
to his caste; and the Council had takeiji it upon 
themselves to enquire into the matter, before re- 
ferring it to the Supreme Court. The tTudges'refused 
^ to let hinr' out on bail ; but Impey sent his own 
jjhysician to see the prisoner, dnd did his best with 
the help of certain Pandits to remove all difficulties 
raised on the score of caste. Meanwhile, Hastings 
wrote to Graham and Macleane the letter of May i8,^n 
which he revoked his fomer instructions, and declared 
himself resolved to await the issue of his last* appeal 
to the home Government. The fact Jhat Hhe old 
gentleman was in jail> and in a fairway to be hanged,’ 
might well encourage him to stand his ground, pending 
a reply to the scathing sentences in which he expbsed 
the pers^tent malice of men who, jfter making him 
* the butt of unceasing persecutipin , for these seven 
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ipoi^tha part,’ bad finally blackened his hon^t rtFort| 
hims^«« • * lliis is the very wantoimess 
of pppilSirtioix ; it is like putting the man to the 
tack, and exclaiming against him for struggling 
with his tormentors ; while rewards are held out 
publicly te those who will offer themselves as niy 
accusers 

^ On th^ 8th June, 1775, in the height of the hot 
se^on, Nanda-Kum&r was arraigned before a Court 
of four judges, headed by Impey, with a full English 
jury, ^ on charges capital according to English J[aw« 
^i?we English barristers defended the prisoner^ 
Throughout the^rial, which lasted eight long days, 
the judges wore their wigs, and retired, it is said, 
three or four times daily to change their linen. The 
' trial l^sted^ntil 4 a.m. of the 16th, when a verdict of 
guilty waS bsought in. With the entire concun*ence 
of hi^ fellow-judges, Impey senfenced the convicted 
forger to death. ^ 

It might have been expected that some^rftbe Efij& s 
powerful friends yould have made a strong effort to 
save the life of ^ man VJ;iom they had lately held in 
such high esteem. Francis was ready at first to do 
something on his behalf, but Clavering and Monson 
flatly refused to meddle in a business which had no 
bearing on their public duties One of the jurymen 
signed the only petition for a respite which ever 
reached the Suppme Court. Francis himself took no 
notice of the piteous appeal for help whicl^ Nanda-« 

^ Stephen, JjppQjr* Auber. ^ Stephen. 
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'$.nm&r addressed to Mm oii tiiie Met 
A petitW from the convict was 
on the 4th August, but he took cere to k^w ^thin^ 
of its contents until after the sentence /had been 
earned out. And when the petition canto to Ito JMd 
before the Council, it was Francis who first de- 
manded that the paper should be burnt br the eom« 
mon hangman, as containing a manifest liEbl on tile 
judges 

«On the morning of the 5th August, 1775, Nanda- 
Kumfir was hanged on the Maidan outside CMcutta. 
He underwent his doom with a quiet courage amt 
dignity not uncommon at such moments among his 
countrymen. A detailed account of the exe^^ntion, 
written at the time by Macrabie, the Sheriff of 
Calcutta, a brother-in-law and a faithftQ, follower of 
Philip Francis, was afterwards to fiprnish Buj&e and 
^Elliot with Vik theme* for much furious invective, and 
to ^ecome the groundwork for some splendid passages 
in Macauiii^^’s well-known essay. Burke was nev^ 
weary of proclaiming that Hastings had murdered 
Nanda-Kumdr by the han^s* of Sir, Elijah 
Macaulay, with far less excuse for his •evil-speakings 
brands Impey with the foul fame of Jeffreys, and 
declares that none but idiots and biographers can 
doubt that Hastings was ‘the real mover in the 
business,’ even\vhile he doubts whether Nanda-Eum£r^ 

e 

deaiih can jnstly be reckoned among Hastings’ crimes. 
A recent ;wTiter, Mr. Beveridge, tries in vain to shoir 

^ Merivalo. * In^y. 
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that the did imspire with ImpeiT • 

^ It i&«tinie that Haati&gs had been driven into a 
. eomer, and it is eertain that some men in his position 
Wodldix'^ot have scthpled to save' themselves from 
titter rain by foul means. But if past character couzfts 
for anything, Warren Hastings was not the man to 
screen himself fram any show of complicity in one 
^ cijme by the deliberate commission of another. Full 
weight at least is due to his solemn declaration, made 
on mih before the judges, that he had never, directly 
or indirectiy, countenanced or forwarded the prosecu- 
tion for forgeryi against Nanda-Kumdr. Nobody in 
Calcutta, not even in Hastings’ Council, seems to 
. have dii’ectly impugned the justice of the verdict, or to 
liave plainly hinted that the Governor-General took 
any part *in Jih^ prosecution; for Francis^ letter of 
August 7, to Admiral Hughes dbals only in cunning ^ 
innuendoes which the reader may interpret js ,b^ 
will. 

Biographers m§y sometimes be foolish ; but so ore 
oritics who jump to conclusions from premises 
however specious. Because Nanda-Kum&r s death 
may have removed a viper out of Hastings’ path, 
post hoc need not therefore be translated propter hoc. 
There is no valid evidence to support this view. 
Sir James Stephen, who is neither an idiot nor a 
biographer, but a high judicial authority on the law of 
evidence and the criminal law, has gone more deeply, * 
* Beveridge's Trktt qf Mahdrdja Nanda-Kwndr. * MeriviJe. 
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^r^fuUj, and impmiallj, tllan ally n&ter writer, past 
or present, into all the documents hearing oif t^e. 
trial of iNanda-Kum&r, and has recorded judgpoient in. 
favour alike of Impey and the Goveiimr^Gteneinh 
‘The RAj^, he thinks, was fairly tried and «justl/ 
cdndemned from the judges* point of view, .Whil^ 
Impey in particular treated him on the whole with> 
marked leniency. As for Hastings* share' in the 
business, Sir J. Stephen finds that it amounted to . 
nane at all. There is no evidence whatever to show 
that« he had any hand in the . prosecution, or that he 
did anything to ensure the prisoner’s fate • * 

We have seen how Clavering and his colleagues 
became in fact consenting parties to what JEUiot, 
twelve yeaj’s afterwards under Francis* ptompting, 
called the judicial murder of*Nanda-Kui^ar. When 
Francis was twitted in the Hous^e of \Jommons 
"with his own share !in the alleged crime, he replied 
3EjJh characteristic impudence that he had acted 
mainly iL^c^’^gh his fears for Clavering’s ^fety, seeing 
‘ that the judges had gone all lengtjis, that they had 
dipped their hands in bloo(J lor a political purges®, 
and that they might again proceed H)n the same ■ 
principle,’ backed as they were by the whole’ force 
of popular feeling in Calcutta It is strange to 
think that Francis* able biogi'apher should have 
believed in the good faith of a defence so glaringly 
absurd \ 


Stephen's Nuncomar md Impey. 
^ Ixupey, Stephen. 


’ Merivale. 
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Mr. fo^endge to prove Haetingp’# 

^ i^pidtywthtli^a^legedmftrde^^ 

^has fidied to weaken the conclnsionB drawn by Sir J. 
Stqphm. Hastings’ friend, Alexander Elliot, seems 
1)0 have been the fittest man available as interpreter 
•during the trial. The Governor-General’s alleged In- 
•terviews with Mohan Prasdd rest only on the tainted 
evidencd^^ Nanda-Eum&r himself. It is only an as- 
sumption that Hastings instigated his secretary, Belli, 
to frustrate Farrer’s efforts at obtaining a reprieve^or 
his client. And there is still less ground for asserting 
that Hastings has himself expressly refen*ed to the 
support which Jhipey gave him by hanging Nanda- 
Kuihfir. In a letter written some years afterwards, 
the Governor-General spoke of Impey as a man ‘ to 
whose support he was'^at one time indebted for the 
safety of *his* fojtunc, honour, and reputation.* These 
words evidently refer, as Sir J. Stephen •holds, to the^ 
issue of Clavering’s struggle with Hastings faj: the 
Governj)r-Generalship ; but even if thep**5rt?Ierred to 
the previous trial^f Nanda-Kumdr, it would be wholly 
unfair to take tfiem as k yirtual confession of Hastings’ 
success in using Impey as his tool. They tend rather 
to prove his innocence of any plot for the Kdjfi’s de- 
struction ; for he would never have cared to speak 
so publicly of a transaction in which both men had 
borne so criminal a part’. Mr. Beveridge, in short, 
has utterly failed to prove, either that Hastings was 

• * See an article of mj otvh which appeared in the Mhmsfum for 
Jane 4, 1887. 
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t l^e real proseeator, or that Impey acted m ooUanoa 
with his friend. * . ♦ » 

The hanging of Na^da-Enmdr brought 
welcome relief from some part of his fonhw bmrden; ' 
‘The Governor is well assured’ — sneers inT 

hiS Minute of September — ‘that no man who regards* 
his own safety will stand forward as his acctnier.** 
The mouths of mercenary informers we^ olose^ 
thenceforward by the blow which had struck dowjn' 
the arch-informer himself. Cheered by the support 
of hk own countrymen and the good-will of all^the 
leading natives in Calcutta, the harassed Governor 
could take breath for renewing the struggle with 
his factious colleagues. On the 7 th August, ho^ound 
time to write Dr. Johnson a friendly letter of thanks 
for the bo'ok he had sent him through Vr. Justice 
Chambers of the Supreme Court. tells'the great 
■English scholar of hil own efforts to promote rei^arch 
into J^e history, traditions, arts, and natural products 
of India ; . bis success in compiling ‘an^ abstract of 
the Gentoo law;’ and begs Johi^on to accept a 
copy of Bogle's Tibet journal, |?&ich he will find not uiw 
worthy of perusal, however wanting iif the spirit of ' 
the Doctor’s own ‘Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland.’ • 

To Lord Mansfield, in the following January, he 
sends a complete copy of ‘ Halhed’s Code,’ with^ 0 
plan of his own, approved by his friend Impey, for 
' defining apd regulating the respective powers of tha 

> Gleig. 
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Sttpx^eane OcMilt. In spite of t^e# 
ilkgilSte language tlxe Beguiatilug Act^ hil own lela* 
tioiiii^^wjth^ ju%e^ had thus &x wcnrked easily. He 
*iak^ pleasure ih avowing that on all occasions it has 
^lomn Jmpey’s aim in particular, and generally that of 
•the others three judges, ^to support the authority* of 
•Govenuneni^ and temper the law of England with the 
laws, reii^ous customs, and manners of the natives V 
Meanwhile his enemies in the Council had soon 
returned to the game of baiting a President who still 
refused to throw up his post at their bidding. Jfhey 
Vestored to the Nawitb of Bengal the executive and 
judicial powers jp^hich Hastings had made over to his 
own (j/ficers. They suffipred Oudh to fall into hopeless 
anarchy .rather than relax their demands for money 
^ due from tj(b Wazir. Even the hundred rupees which 
Hastii^s^gaye m charity to an agent of Kdsim All,, 
whose petition he laid before the Council m September, ^ 
1775, became the pretext for fresh attacks upon tha 
President’s •character. From ‘this sB^iH!'*^ample ’ 
Hastings invited^the Directors to judge of ‘the dis- 
^acted state yf youi* affairs, and the temper and 
Hobjdbts of the members who rule your present ad- 
miniEltration.’ Well might he complain that the 
merest trifles served to impede the course of business 
and swell the Minutes of the public proceedings. But 
no provocations, great or small, should tempt him to 
retire and leave his assailants uncontrolled masters of 
the Government. ‘ Prompted equally by duty and 

^ Gleig. 
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c ^titude, 1 have hitixerto resolved to 
in this distracted scene/ and if I Z vvill se^^e 
end of it V , 

For the present, however, he had to keejp his shnl 
in patience as best he could. His opp(^kita» 
tinned to worry and thwart him at every tnfm Thejr 
accused him of overtaxing the Zamind&rs and 
pressing the rdyats under the revenue settlements of 
1772, while they opposed his best efforts to remedjf 
the evils of which they complained. They refused to 
aid him in protecting natives of rank from imprison- 
ment for debt by order of the Supreme Court. "*^he*^^ 
very loyalty which led him, sometiiies against his 
better jud^ent, to work with the triumvirate /ather 
than against them, failed to win for him a lik^ eon- 
cession in return. \ ' 

If Hastings proposed one course ^of •acfion, they 
"^ere sure to 'follow another. In September, the 
Sombav Government had formed an alliance with 
RagunSttr 414 p» commonly called Raghubai^ a Mardthd 
leader of old repute, uncle to the J^eshwfi, iJirdyan 
Rdo, on whose death, in 1723!^, Kaghi^a got himself 
installed at Poona as his successor. But a rival party, v 
headed by the able N^na Famavis, ore long sfet up 
against him the posthumous son of the Jate Peshw&, 
under the title of Madhu Rdo 11 . The Mardthdi 
leaders took different sides in the struggle that fok 
lowed. Defeated in the field, Raghuba tutned for help 
to the English at Bombay. The Court of Directory 

^ Auber. 
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beSu haoliaEUig after iSasd of SaJaetto^ 
4 Sid«ibe flourisliliig^ port ^ oi B&ssein. Vk hopes of 
> their wish, as well as frustrating the designs 

*of the l^ortuguese, the Bombay Government agreed to 
dxeip {taghuba with a body of troops in return for his 
•cession of«those two places and several more. • 

]§ut they had reckoned without the Government of 
Bengal esid the powers committed to it by the Be* 
gulating Act. fiLastings joined with his colleagues in 
condemning the Treaty of Surat and in counter- 
manding the preparations for war. But later ^mes- 
^ag& from Bombay induced him to modify his fonder 
opinion. It was too late, he urged, to withdraw with 
safety and honour from an enterprise already on foot. 
Barwellpupported his chiefs demand ; but the trium- 
^ virate; we^ still inexorable. In spite of the success 
already achieved by our troops and sailors, they 
declared the treaty annuUed, ordered the return of 
Keating’s column to Bombay, and sent Colonel Upton - 
to negotiate a peace at Poona on their .,gyr!?^eharf. 
Some '^eeks later indeed, when a peaceful settlement 
Itemed hopeless,* the Bombay Government were left 
frecfto take JjEeir own*course. But before the now 
orders from Calcutta could reach Bombay, the Treaty 
of Furandb|kr had already been signed on the ist 
March, 1776. Under this treaty the English were to 
give up Salsette, which they had already captured, as 
wfellas other conquests, in exchange for a district near 
JBroach ; and twelve lakhs of rupees were promised 
them, ‘ as a favour/ towards the expenses of the war. 
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^ Their a^p^emeni 'vritii' Baghaba 'was formal^ a^tillM 
ifi retont fbr <ihe pension. seeiired.^*thdr 
• The interests of the Company, and the good lilth t/t 
the Bombay Government, were ilins alike stUi^ta^Bbed W 
the reckless formalism of a dominant 
Sixpreme Council. Hastings’ opponents had the 
indeed to join with him in refusing on any t^rma to,, 
give up Salsette. But when the Directors abnonnoed 
their approval of the treaty with Baghuba, and 
deirmed the policy which issued in the Tret^jr of 
Furajidhar, Francis and Clavering threw all the 
blame of failure on the Governor-General himself, r * 
The treaty in question was littlq. better than a 
hollow truce. Neither at Poona nor at Bombi^ was 
it carefully observed. Baghuba appealed against it in 
a letter to the King of England. Troopk, were sent 
from Bombay to garrison Surat, and the' Bbmbay 
-- Council invited Baghuba to them own capital as^their 
- jjensiqned guest. Salsette remained in our hands, 
and Government withheld payment of the 

donation promised under the treaty. ^ In MarcL, 1777, 
a French adventurer arrived^at Poona^as envoy from 
the King of France, who was cu the point of dedi&ing 
war against England. N&naFamavi3,whohadbdoome 
the foremost man at Poona and was strong-set against 
the new treaty, received the Chevalier de St. Lubin 
with open arms. The Bombay Government took just 
alarm at the prospect of a close allianoe between tlbe 
Marithib and the French. The Court of Dlreetoni 
^ Auber^ O. Forrest’s Se^ions/rom th» Bombay 8tak-Papen» 
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optoly .d^^)]k)»ed th^ Treaty of BinwiQiar, and ^ 
ClDVi^or>€lenend was quiet^ waiting fo> tbe tig& 

■ on^msnt to set it formally aside 
• Meaafwlule, affairs in Madras also had been running 
^.straai^ly tinlitMis and turbid course. * In 1773 the 
of ^ Kamatic, Muhammad Ali, persuaded the 
Madras Council, then ruled by Governor Wynch, to 
^in }^»on various pretexts in attacking and d^ 
' 9 ^ 2 ing the tributary of Tanjore. For tius act 
of d^bedienee to recent orders from home, the Direc- 
tors. summarily expelled Wynch from their service, 
an(| ^spatched tiieir old servant Lord Pigot to take . 
his , place. The new Governor proceeded faithfully to 
cany out his masters’ commands. The ifiaprisoned 
lm$ was restored to his 'throne in April, 1776. But 
•Lord Figot’s,efforts to deal justly and .to reform some 
crying«abvses raised against him a host of enemies, at 
the h^ad of wh8m was Paul Banfield, the fortunate 
holder of large assignments on the Tanjore revenues 
in return fo^ moneys lent at enormous int^r.^^ the 
Naw&b himself. Benfield’s claims were a^nt rejected 
as fraudulent by tiTe Madras Council. But Benfield and 
oSkea creditors of the NaVdb put such pressure upon 
the Council that the adverse vote was presently re- 
scinded by a majority of seven to five. Lord Pigot 
diunaged a good case by suspending two of the Coun- 
ters and placing his Commander-in-Chiof under 
arrest. Tiolence begat violence. The Governor him- 
self was seized and thrown into prison by order of his ' 
% • 

^ Auber, Forrest, Marshman. 
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own Coundl, aftd tbe majority a^^lroili^ jom of tifeir 
number t<^act in bis s^d, L^rdcH |^*4 ^p^ 4 o 
Calcutta met with no support, even ftom Haittinffly * 
who held with his colleagues that the Governor had 
exceeded his lawful powers. The Court of 
voned a general meeting, at which the condpcf of j^rd 
Pigot’s adversaries was strongly condemned. . 
were sent out for his immediate release ; se^en of his 
Council were dismissed the service ; and the officeA 
wjio arrested him were to be tried by court*marti 41 . 
But ^before these orders reached Madras, Lord Pigot’s 
long confinement had ended in his death on iith li^y^ 

1777* 

The d6ath of Monson in September, 1776, gave 
Hastings a few months’ respite from the insufts and 
persecutions which wounded him none tbs less deeply* 
for the proud and patient courage withewLich he 
confronted them. Erancis and Clavering might still 
talk and write against him ; but, for some months at 
any rfe;, :he could make use of his casting-vote. His 
hands were thus strengthened at a timely mohient for 
the work of revising the land rettleinents of 1772^. ^ 
order to collect full materials for the new settlement he 
appointed a special commission of enquiry, headed by 
Anderson and Bogle, two of the ablest civil oflBicers in 
Bengal. A few weeks later, Middleton resumed his 
old post of Eesident at Lucknow in the room Qt 
Francis’ favourite, Bristow, The younger Eowke was 
speedily recalled from Benares. All these measures 
were as gall and wormwood to Clavering tod Francis, 
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who hlattomd^ talked about jobs, wrote'shaip Minutes^ ^ 
' aild spread {also stoiips, but ig vain. HasAtgs knew 
hie Btrmgtb, and eahnly defied them from the bul- 
tlrark oflus casting*vote. As Francis spitefully put it 
to a fijand in England, he ‘ is actually in possession 
of fhll pow^r, and drives furiously/ 
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Boot of Phiup Fsastois 

1776-1778 , , , 

< . ' ' ■' 

Dubikg this period the news that reached Hajf^ngs 

from England would have driven him to ihi verge of 
despair, if he had been the ‘timid, desperate, distracted 
being* that Francis painted him', On many of tho 
points at issue between him and his colleagues,; the 
Court of Directors had justified the latter^^and reserved 
their censures for himself. They had bi^gUDnto side 
with the perverse majority against tne test and fsith^ 
fullest of their own servants. While Hastings was 
sUir'ic^king to Lord North for mere justice, if nothing 
more, that^inister was exerting all his influence wii^ 
the Directors, in order to bifhig about the, recall of 
Hastings and the appointment of Covering in 
stead. Macleane’s letters to his patron reveal the 
progress of a plot which, but for Hastongs’ firmne^ 
and the loyalty of friends outside the l^ecWate, 
would have been crowned with full success. Lord 

'X 

North’s first attempt to seouro a hostile vote fixmn 
the India House eame to nothing ; but in May^ 1776, 

Hexivale. 
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lie ^ one. ia thg 4 

the Goverot>r-< 3 eil^»l 
a h|^ BiUaber of stimeh alHeB. They flocked to 
. Qie genexal meeting held on the 15th May^ and after 
a long debate earned a vote of support to Hastings 
by ia large mfi|ority. A few weeks later the Directofe 
reci^Lted their former decision by a majority of two^. 

The position at this time was highly dramatic. 
Hastings vowed that nothing but his king’s com- 
mands should induce him to throw up his office. 
Clavenng and Erands were busily intriguing, each 
ii^inst the other, for their President’s place; eSicli 
threatening to retire if he could not get it. At home 
Lord North was working to secure for Clavering the 
post whicj;! Francis already made sure of winning for 
'^’hinuelf. T 1 |b Court of Directors were in mortal fear 
that Ldird No(th would fulfil his threat of calling on 
Parliament to abolish the Company’s political power. 
Alarmed at the uncertain attitude of the India Qouse, « 
and at Lord«North’s undoubted eagem^' 4 fe*^atify 
' X 3 Iaverinj^’s powerful friends, Macleane and other of 
Hastings’ well-wiskers Bet themselves to bring about 
a ^oiflproinise a^hich woufd enable Hastings to retire 
with bH honour from a struggle which he could not 
hope muoh lopger to maintain. 

By the end of October, 1776, Macleane fancied that , 
h^and the Minister had settled everything in supposed 
accCrdanci^ with Hastings’ own desii'es. But when 
(^vetix^ a few days .after was gazetted a Knight of 

1 Gleig. 
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^ Batih, and no i^iecial hosonr wm-^Sa^^koB^ ^a^mm 
HastiingB, ^his looked to MacleanetJpie a.|ffiUoli4!^fl!i^ , 
on Lord North’s part, and he (X>unsdled,pe^^B|^-li«|. 
tp resign without dear assunmee of a i||^ 

Irish peerage. And yet, only a few weeliajiii^ lEhia- 
l§ane had laid his patron’s resignation 
Court of Directors, on the strengtii of oerta^ .la> 
structions which Hastings had very socm 'afteratards 
withdrawn, and which all his letters dating the ^ 
twelvemonth had implidtly disavowed. HovuTer 
honestly Macleane himself had acted in this matter, 
the Directors must have been fully aware of 1T*i3angB* 
resolution to leave his post only a4 the command of 
those wLo had placed him there. But no^ they 
hastened, after brief enquiry, to accept an c^er which 
would save them &om the appearancd, of a dkecf'-'t 
surieuder to Lord North’s dictation ‘ 

In their eagerness to throw over t^eir best servant, 

. they,assumed that Hastings would confirm his agent's 
act, adNu^umption as ill founded os Hastings’ 
belief in Lord North’s friendlines^, or. as Macleane’s 
conviction that his emplo^y<lir woul^ gladly accept 
of any compromise which offered him a safe fiatreat 
from a position no longer tenable. And tindemeath 
the assumption lay the wish to be rid of. a Cov^iar, 
whom many of the Directors had come to regard as 
a secret enemy to their intei’ests, because he i^ed)««t 
bringing the country powers into closer rdations with 
the British Crown. , . 

^ Gleig, Auber. 
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. jseiaawhi^ GoTomoroQenAal liwsied huase^^ 
troirk before him in alf biandbes 

^ 'pibl|e baamess. His pkns for dereb^oDg the 
&m!i^>aaiy'e tale and i^uenoe by assertiiig ih^ right 
te :goT(N(fi’iQ the neme of the British nation alonei 
thtd by eneootaging native rulers to accept as thdlr 
tile king of Oreat Britain, proved at least 
the cdean^s of his mental vision, and the practical 
^ spirit of a pohcy inrhich aimed at making the best of 
aeeomplished &6ts, and clearing off the shadows that 
ooaoed.ed their true significance. But the virulence of 
his enemies led the Directors to mistake the counsels 
<ff a true Mend for the crafty utterances of a self-con- 
victed ^itmr. 

On the«questioa of revising the land-settlements, as 
'on almost e^thry other, Francis and Hastings took op- 
posite ^deh. .Thp former, inspired by one school oi 
JhdiamofiioerB, would have forestalled by*many years 
the B^ulation of 1793, under which Lord Oomgrallis • 
settled the land-revenues of Bengal for^vcr*a£^ fixed 
rates with the Z|mmdto. Hastings, on the other 
hvid, sought to^evelo^ ^e principles of his former 
settleSaent, by*means of a careful enquiry into land- 
tenurtii, title-deeds, crop-values, cesses, and all the 
conflicting ditims of Zamind&rs and Bayats. He pro- 
ppsed, with i^urwell’s sanction, to sweep away all 
tases le^ed on the Bayats since 1765, to farm out 
the bulk of the lands in Bengal on leases for one or 
tivo lives to the highest bidders, with a preference for 
Zamindirs, and jto fix tiie charge for land-revenue at 
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% joitid moderate' mte, ^d 4 d'% tba ayet<^ 7 k 9 d 

^ tbe past t^iree years, ^e 

tmder Anderscm and Bogle set to . 

atioD -was denounced by HaBtbQ^''''i^|0apHf^:|Hi'>a 

flagrant job, and bis honest eflbrts 

Idnd-revenue on a solid bads of ascertained ^isdnaiSfi 

common justice to all classes wore derided 

Court of Directors, who sneeringly expn^Sed 

surprise that any further enquiry diould have ibeien 

found needful ‘after seven years’ rOMasdieB'' 

same field.’ They even went so far as to edaiuto < 
*' ' * €> 
Hastings and Barwell for taking advaoti^ of ICon* 

son’s death to outvote the other two. In a previous 
despatch Hastings’ plan of long leases was set adds, 
and he was bidden to make his settlements -yearly oit 
the most advantageous terms ^ ' BeatmA.in Coundl, 
Francis had appealed to the India^ Heus^, mid hb 
poisoned arrows foudd their mark. * 

. Eaily in 1777, while news of a yet more serious 
purpo^’^mst^nn its way out to Calcutta, Hastings sent 
home to his friend Alexander EUlpt a carefiil state- 
ment of his plan for ‘ extei^diUg the ^hdnmice of the 
British nation to eveiy part of India, not too remote 
from their p'ossessions, without enlarging too ciicle of 
their defence, or ini^olving them in hazmdous or iii* 
definite engagements.’ To this end he woitid ‘accept 
of the alle^ance of such of our neighbouxu ds shSU 
sue to be enlisted among the friends and allies of the 
king of Qreat Britain.’ Shuj&-ud-daul£, for instancf, 

^ Attber. 







'..Ifc ;«a( iijoaid^ ' ,4 q:. h» ;ea^ 
.•^''-'.li^';.-3fc|%; icf'.-'.lfag'jpnijf, ,«i>4 ,’diei)M' 
j. loAoM ia h» xaam^ Oa 

>3^.,^^icfip/6nai'iio ir^ew Ma ^ 'vrH^ 

{iVS|eB^ OacBi, and io' lorm ft deHoidTa 

'IMiiigW. of Berdr^ , Ereiy ptiiioe -who 

jNragb't otff .ftilliaa^ on such tenns mi^t ^ l^od 
ft ocpiib^l^t of troops or Sepoys, in retort for 

yearly subsidy. By, sneh means .Bastii^ 
h&j^'ho. ensure; the wdl-being of British India, and 
tO'fto^lftwftet the designs of the Poona Gk>vemiv^t» 
%rh^ inihignes with the French and the Nizim bod^ 
nosmall danger Jo the Company's role. Here we have 
fillet dranght of that subsidiary system, which some 
of HaftUngs’ sneoesBors carried out to issues far wider 
«U^;m<^e |^;ressive than he himself had either sug- 


Be&n'e sudh a*scheme could bS put into practice, it 
was dearly need&l that the Governor-General fhould. 
.be fkeed from tiie trammels which st^ swcirounded 
him. ‘ An active^ and permanent form of government 
h^re, and a fix^ channel of correspondence at home,’ 
semiSed .to Hastings the main conditions of success. 
For the present, however, he could only broach the 
.subject to ft few particular friends, and await the issue 
of his 4^rts to obtain a fair hearing from the powers 


at home. 

^^The cdsis of his long struggle was soon to come. 
fin thft 19th June, 1777, the fateful despa^es from 

»<Jleig. 
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^ £^kaidiirereo^iVe6andi»adiiitl)eClo«^^C9i^ 
metioigB Ibanied what his private 'had .all^^ 

told him, that the offer of his resig^aftisa had |)iBax #!<-- 
eepted, that Sir John Olav^i]^ was .«B^|rei«d 
sueceed him as Govemor-Oeneral, and tihat WhedsT ; 
had been appointed to the vacant seat ha. Gomtik. 
little as he relished the result of his. agents^ hlaadsaN. 
ing, Hastings was not prepared to disavoVtheh* aoh’ 

‘ I held myself bound by it/ he wrote to Lord Kmr^i, 

‘ a^d was resolved to ratify it.’ Bnt Oavering's'rash 
violence defeated its own object. Instead of allowing 
the Governor-General to choose his own time fortre- 
signing his post, he summoned a Cotuvnl next morning 
in his owh name, took the oaths as Govemor-C^eral, 
called on Hastings to yield up the keys of .the I^ort 
and Treasuries, and commanded the trol^ in Fort 
William and the neighbouring station^ td oSey no 
orders except his own. Francis of course abetted his 
jsoUeague and tool in these acts of lawless osatpation, 
althou^M few days later, when defei^ was certain, 
he asked for ‘ the honoui- and happmess of assuming 
the character of mediator.’ * ^ * 

Two days before the despatches were opened, 
Hastings had notified his intention to retign.* ^t 
now he made up his mind to stand his gaound, ratiier 
than surrender to lawless violence the . powers . he 
would else have laid down in a regular way. Both 
in the army and the civil service he oonld still count 
upon many devoted friends. By virtue of his oSoa. 
the Goveiiior-General could also act as Commandmr- 
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ooimtM'oorden fe: ' tro(^ -w^ < 

<Ob}^ iforgan closed the gstee 
^^Foi^WUiUnii. i^gjainst Oehexal CHaTering, sad a like 
wunirer. eaoM &tm Bairaekpur and ISaj-Baj. An 
appee) &i»in Bastings and Barwell to the Supreme 
CbQTt resulted in a etowning viotoiy for the Oovemdr* 
.Omt^Mil. AH four judges ruled ‘elearlj, unanimously, 
ami deeidhdly,' that Clavering had no right to assume 
an (^Sce :^m which Mr. Hastings, even scc<»ding to 
tito tanas of Maoleane’s letter, had not yet retired. 

* It was quite evident,’ they said, that Hastings, was 
liohdead, that he was not removed, and that he had 
not res%hed.' • 

IBbu^gs and BarweH were for going yet further. 
Hiey declared that Clavering had by his own act 
vacated hijfsest in Council, as well as the post of 
Comn&nd'er-in-Chief. But the judges found that 
Hastings had no l^al power to declare sfich vacan<^ ; 
and they advised a reference of that and other queBi« 
tions to thehome Government. The Go^mor-General 
bowed their decision, and a formal vote in Council 
Oft the 25th Jqne clo^^ a quarrel which had nearly 
ripped into « civil war^ From his letters of this 
date to Lend North and the India House, it is easy 
to understand the motives which led Hastings, in q>ite 
of Ids warm regard for Madame, to assert his outraged 
dignity at all costs, and to declare himself bound by 
ev^ tie of duty to retain his post until he could 
honourably quit it. He has no hope indeed of re> 

* Auber, Oleig, Impey. 
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tiioing it much But he eiitrealef, ^ iPipst^ 

imt to let iiim be ‘ dragged like e 

the labour of twenty-seven yeaars dedicated to Mr-, 
vice of the Company and the eggwdiseM^;^^ 
British dominion V ^ ^ 

On the 8th August, 1777, Hastings marned lire* 
Imhoff under her maiden name. Imhoff scMM to*' 
have left Calcutta a few years before, but the divoa^ 
suit dragged on so slowly, that the award had not 
reached Calcutta until this year. The second Mrs. 
Hastings was then about thirty, and her new husband 
forty-five. Even Francis, who had always discreditecf 
the fact of her former marriage, was ere long to admit 
that she ‘Whaves with perfect propriety in hey^ new 
station, and deserves every mark of respect 
On the 29th of that month, Sir Johfi, Clavering 
died of dysentery- His health ha^ beeh Ihiling 
visibly for irfore than* a year past. If it be true that 
Jhe hq4 lately figured among the wedding guests, 
the fact 'bea^ witness rather to Hastings’ placable 
temper, than to any thought of tyumphing over a 
vanquished rival. Whatqy^ causes may have 
concurred to weaken Clavering^s bodily^powers, &ere 
is no sort of warrant for connecting his last fllness 
with any incidents of the wedding. He was talcM 
ill on his way home from a visit to Sir Elijah Impey^ 
and died within the next fortnight* The old mail% 
death, however, as Hastings wrote to a friend in 
November, *has produced a state of quiet in otui 

^ Gloig. * HeriTale, Bttsteed. 
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which Z dball endcaTOol to preBerre duriitg; < 
.ioe femftmdfflr of^ tht time Whi<di may be allotted to 
me." Jraaeis of coarse porsued the crooked tenoar of 
hie cdd wayB,>sar|niii&g HastingB by the ‘ leidty ’ with 
Vrhicbhe made and revoked his promises of support 
V) this or that measure proposed in CounmL But Tor 
•the* ^sent he always found himself in a minority 
p? one^.’* 

^ Whder’s arrival in December brought Francis an 
idly whom Hastings vainly tried to conciliate. But 
Borwell’s steadfast loyalty ensured to Hastings the 
%ill benefit of his easting vote. ‘ The two junior 
members may tease, but they cannot impede business,’ 
wrotew the Governor-General to Laurence Sulivan ; 
and he«took all fair advantage of his hard-won 
ascendencyf Anderson’s Commission pursued its task 
without furthc]^ hindrance. Muhammad Baza was 
presently tunied out of the oflBce* which Olavering had 
revived for his behoof ; and the Nawfib of Bengal, now* 
twenty jjreats old, was relieved of the c^tly guardian- 
ship which he no Jonger required. By an arrangement 
made with th^ NawA^of Oudh, his regular force 
of Sepoys, commanded by British officers, was trans- 
ferred to the Company's service, while the cost of its 
maintensneo was secured by a special charge upon the 
land-revenues of Oudh. In this measure, which 
Hissrings viewed mainly as the amendment of a 
fiibulty system. Sir Alfred Lyall notes ‘the formal 
Ae gtnning of that remarkable and extensivq orgaiusa- 

. * Impey, Gleig. 
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of Bubsklioed fdroes imd eo&iii^^is, wbiG& 
p&yed « %irioiis part*^ in cal' Xadittfi iswi 
tireatiesV , ' 

The removal of Muhammad Iftaza.fi:^ i^fib 4 ^ 
power at Murshid&b&d was the neGeenacir 8 eqn^ 4 i(ii 
rejection of Hastings’ Mendly overture m fiditfdf 
the young Naw&b. The Govemor-€ieneral knew that c 
Francis was trying to do him all the mischief Itm 
could with natives of rank and inMuenoe in ’Bengal, 
and he' looked upon the Nfiib-N&zim as the most 
powerful of Francis’ agents. Muhammad Basa had 
shown his enmity to Hastings by rejecting a cemi . 
promise which would . still have left him at the head of 
the Nawib’s affairs. Nothing therefore remained, said 
Hastings, but ‘to disarm both by the same -act; by 
investing the Nabob himself with the maii#gement of 
his affairs, and divesting Mahomud Beza<jCaVn of the 
Ne&but*.’ ‘ 

c. It was fortunate perhaps for Hastings that the 
home Govempient were too pre-occupied' with mo;:e 
urgent matters to press their grievances against a 
Governor who declined to^piay inte their handft. 
England was engaged in a doubtful war witii ' her 
American colonies, and France in 1778 took up arms 
in their defence. The Court of Bireetom sorely 
resented Hastings’ refusal to surrender office, and 
continued to find fault with most of his projects ftfr 
the public good. But his infiu^ce writh the Court of 
Proprietors could not be safely ignored; nor was it» 
‘ Gleig ; Sir A. Lysll’s Warrm HaMn^. . * Oleig. 
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pradfeoi to a«Ay the jbcuwSoos prociees. of ^ 
ykttpging. boxses*m«inidHsAF9Ain. So the*Govenjl!l^ 

‘ < 3 cai«H|l was kft .free for a time to fi^t the Company's 
%at<liw*i|i bie^oam way. 

c l^ly. in 1778 he empowered .the Qovemment 
•of Bolm^^ to form a new alliance with Baghal» and 
^Sa^faailjim B£pa of the Poona Regency ^^ainst Nina 
Phrnavi9*and the French. A column of Bengal 
troops undor Colonel Leslie began its march from 
Silpi in May, towards the Narbadi. Two moqths 
latw Al^mader Elliot, who had not long retted 
^rcyfl England, left Calcutta for Nigpur to negotiate* a 
subsidiary alliance with Mudaji Bhonsla, the Marithi 
ruler of Berir. ‘Elliot gone. A mdbt critical 
service,’ ^wrote Hastings to Impey on the 20th July, 
‘but likely^ to prove the era of a new system in the 
British Empire in India, if it succeeds.’ Hastings 
hoped to seca^ the Riji’s friendship by favouring 
his claim, as a descendant of Sivaji, to the titular^ 
headship o 4 the Mar&tb& nation, in the room of Rfim 
B4jd,, Ihtely dead. Before Elliot started on his 
tiad already promised a free passage 
through Ber&r. 

Meanwhile Hastings had spared no effort in aid of 
the projected movement from Bombay. He had sent 
Qovemin: Hornby ten lakhs of rupees, with a promise 
od'ihoie to follow, bad agreed to help him in every 
why, and had urged the Madras Council to spare some 
^of their own troops for the same purpose. But 
he found it no easy matter to screw Hornby’s courage 


i^ion, Mudaji 
for Leslie’s ftjroe 
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to fbe Tbe aoi^ani^. $tk^^ 

from ICadlas and tbe •oi ti^ wpalb^ 

in his ovu Coonoil, oansed 
toliang baek at a critical moment from esle^^ 
which he had been the first to lulycK3ai».t‘^ |&^ 
pirvate letters to Impey, Hayings freely «e3gpi(<teped> 
his annoyance at the check thus suddenly 
to his own movem^ts and designs. ‘Is^lhis ifi‘> 
gratitude, envy, stupidity, or pusillanimity,* hd 
as^fs, 'or all together!’ For the moment he wds 
puzzled what to do, beyond writii^ Hornby a long 
letter of earnest expostulation. Of ultimate < sudgeaf 
in so great on enterprise he still felt morally ewtain, 
if the pe6ple of Bombay ceased to counteract him. 
But for the present he would pause, so he telk impey, 
'till other lights break in upon me, ^ther from 
Bombay, or perhaps from England ^ * « « 

Early in J|ily he learned by way of Cairo tbsji war 
with France had already begun. A month earlier 
the news of Burgoyne’s suri’ender at Saratoga had 
reached Calcl^ta; and Frands made use y>f that 
disaster to our arms as a ple« for Recalling Leslie’s 
column, ' lest it should undelt-go the saipe fate.’ 'But 
Hastings was not so easily frightened into abandoning 
an enterprise which he bad not ligh^y taken in 
band. 


His measures for meeting the new danger iresp 
boldly conceived and swiftly taken. The Madras 
Government were told to set about the capture of 
* > Oleig, Impey USS. in SriUdi Hoaeum,. 
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’ P^lodybeiMN^ aQ^; «apWitn$!^/io vui^eVwK 

Ch^pAgiMii^ wis pircnsptfy 
* 4iMn]pl«d b7,<>i|^ baj^Homs w^Ac^ded 

^Seaigill aimy, and the militia yr&e embodied 
^ g^tanaa daty. A marine serviM was otgaiuBed 
for i|il^ jg]x>tecrion of the river, and two of . the 
Company’s best ships, tamed into forty-gon firigates; 
*^(«are seat off to reinforee Sir Edward Vemon^s 
tlquadto^ in the Bay of Bengal. Orders were issued 
for strengthening the defences of Baj^Baj, and ^e 
B&j& of Benares was called upon to furnish five 
dakhs of rupees for the maintenanoe of three ^epoy 
battalions during the war. Francis and Wheler 
eondenmed all diese precautions as utterly inadequate, 
and s%s]gected Hastings of ‘ the worst designs/ when 
he explain|d the purpose of Elliot’s mission to 
HAgpur. .Wheler in this matter was evidently guided 
by ^ancis,*w8o could see nothing byt indolence, 
incapacity, and bewilderment in the statesman who 
listened wi^ a suppressed smile to Francis’ wild talk 
Srhout Wresourees already exhausted, % French in- 
irasion as ceitaill ano^ impending, and the country 
incapable of resistance 


* Gleig, HoriTale. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Satioub of India 
1778-1784 

Elliot’s death in September on his way to N<i|^ur 
proved to Hastings a bitter sorrow and ‘ an irrepai'ablp 
loss.’ Had the young envoy’s life been spared, it is 
possible >*hat Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Lord Minto of 
Indian history, might have b^n less forward ih after 
years to vilify and impeach his dead briber’s warm 
fiiend. In October Hastings was abodt. tO' recall 
Colonel Leslie from, a command fd^ which he had 
shown himself ondtted, when Leslie’s death cleared 
the way for his destined successor. Colonel Goddard, 
‘ one of the bwt executive officers in the servac^’ who 
was to take his orders from Bengal alone, and was 
also empowered to frU Elliot’s place in the negotiatioas 
witiiBerdr^ 

Before the dose of January, 1779, iJie new com- 
mander had carried his little army without a . check 
fr:om Bundelkhand across the Narbadd to 
pur and Surat. But the main purpose of hu mastsh 
had already been defeated by the disadzouB blnndeiv 
* Qleig. 





W of j t2ijbaeT;i!^!i»Q lie ^ed 1)e^ sent to ai4< 

, force rwM^hihad sefedali, of 
‘frone Ponwel on the o^th .November, 177^, nrithoat 
'‘«re^3ng*f<%r a^nnet^ with the Bengal eolamSi too^ 
naad^ja mwth in erowning the GhiSts,, beytmd wM^ 

. lay ihe Feehw&’e capital. On the gtii of January, f 7 f 9 > 
lig^ton was encamped within eighteen miles of Poona, 
^^ut ho ehief of mark had joined Baghuba’s stand- 
ard, while ihe hostile Mar&th&s were bnming the 
viUages and cutting off the food supplies. Egertoh’s 
sloimesB, BO fatal to an enterprise which called^ for 
dasVmiff daring, had thoroughly disgusted the two 
civil commissioi^ers who accompanied the force. On 
the nth Jan. orders we^e issued for a swift retreat. 
'SThat nig^t the heavy guns were thrown into a pond, 
the stores ware 'burned, and the retreat from Talighon 
began. • By i\ext evening the troops had fought their 
way hack to the village of Wargfion. Nothing but 
the steady courage of Captain Hartley and his faithful , 
Sepoys hadaSaved from destruction a force which, 
properly ‘handled, might have carriec^ Baghuba in 
^rijimph to Poona. But| except to a few of the bolder 
spiiitS, further, retread seemed wellnigh impossible. 
On thn 15th January, 1779, the English leaders set 
timir hands to the disgraceful Convention of War- 
g&on, whieh surrendered to the Feshwd all that our 
airias had won in Westocn India since 1765 ^ 

Neither at Bombay nor Calcutta was any respect 
s]^own to. a compact which at least secured a peaceful 
‘ Forrest, Mill. 
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j^treat for our Irooj^s. Hafitings^ordex^ Ooddard to 
propose a^renewal of the Puran^ar Tr0aty, if tk|» 
Poona Government would forego all daiim mdmg from 
toe new Convention, and promise to admi^ no Fren<^ 
troops into their country. The Mar&th&s, hi^wever, 
cduld not be brought to accept the only oomproimse 
by which war might be avoided. Raghuba gavQ 
captors the slip^ and made his way to Sufat. !N 
Fainavis demanded his surrender, and invited the ^ 
Nizdm and Haidar to join him in making war on tlie 
English. In January, 1780, Goddard took the field. 
During the next few months he captured the sfiMiel^ 
city of AhmaddbM, and twice defeated the combined 
forces orPukaji Holkar and Madhaji Sindhia^. The 
capture of Ahmad&bfid was the first-fruits of % treaty by 
which the G&ikw&r of Baroda had just agtoed to divide 
with his English allies the fair province of GiQarit. 

Before thfa year’s ’"end Bassein itself, for which the 
Company had so long been hungering, had surrendered 
to the victorious Goddar^ while Hartley?had crowned 
his former exploits by repulsing 20^00 Mar&th&s who 
had been pressing him hard^oU all bi^b for two d^s. 
Meanwhile another Bengal column, which H&tings 
had launched across the Jumna under the bold Captain 
Popham, drove Sindhia’s men before them, and stormed 
the fort of Lahdr on the road from EAlpi to Gwalior. 
In August two companies of Popham’s Sepoys, vito 
twenty English soldiers led by Captain Bruce, brother 
of toe famous African explorer, carri^ by escalade 

* Forrest. 
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<he roek-percSed toitxeae of <^8£or»%hiok ^ llj'i'e 
■ ^thonerfrm«nl,pr.ofHa#aiigB’Co^^^ 

-it Doadness to attack. 

» These ^ fraAic military exploits,’ as Francis and his 
a^s were wont to call them, owed mudi of their 
. auccess to* the Governor-General’s own resonrcefial 
enei^y, his masterful self-reliance, and his happy 
cilice of eompetent officers. They were followed in 
March, 1 781 , by the surprise and rout of Sindhia himseli* 
* at the hands of Colonel Camac, who, after a pain^l 
retreat of seventeen days through Mfilwd, thus sud- 
den}^ checlgnated his over-confident pursuer^. In 
tiie west, however, Goddard was less fortunate. A 
great ^thering of Mar&th& horse and foot Iftrred his 
advance to Poona, while Parasrdm Bhdo kept harass- 
ing his rear# To march back over the Gh&ts before 
60,000 * keen ^ pursuers, was all that remained to 
him ; h^t, thanks to his own skill and tlje courage of 
his soldiers, the return to Panwell was safely effected, 
after some bard fighting, before the end of April, 
17812, ^ 

Meanwhile events had happened in Southern India 
which' enlarge^ the circle of Hastings’ anxieties, and 
thwarted his efforts to keep India closed against the 
JBVeneh. Ever since 177^ Haidar All had lost no 
opportunity of enlarging his boundaries at the expense 
of his weaker neighbours. Before the end of 1778 he 
had "'pushed his conquests northward to the Eistna and 

• * Grant Duffs History of the Mahratias, ^ 

^ Forrest, Mill, Gleig. 
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westward ovei^ Malabar. More than bad his 
jread of the Mar&th&s tgmpted lyiniAo reaeW iuB/>Vlr*^ 
tores to the English at Madras. ]&ut the latt^, fuS. of 
their own quarrels and perplexities, gav^ Htti^ heed to 
the wooings of a neighbour whose jEnehdship 
tc them more dangerous than his enmity. / ^ 

When war with France broke out in 17^8^ Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, an old Bengal civilian, was Goverr^ 
of Madras. In spite of Hastiogs’ urgency, ho seriotfs 
attempt was made to conciliate the Sult&n of MysoS'e, * 
After the capture of Pondicherry in October, only one 
French settlement, Mah^ on the western cojist, remvdned 
in French hands. In March, 1779, that place also fell 
to our at-ms. Haidar’s wrath at the capture of a sea- 
port which some of his own troops had helped^to defend, 
was presently inflamed by the march ^f a British 
force through a strip of his own territory into the 
Ountdr Sark^, the province which ) 3 as&lat Japg, the 
Nizdm’s brother, had lately rented to the Company in 
return for the use of a British contingent e|^ong enough 
to replace hiS* French troops. 

It appears that Rumbold ^himsSlf had sought to 
conciliate Haidar by suspending the moyement against 
Mah^. But Sir Eyre Coote, being then at Madras on 
his way to Calcutta, made use of his power as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to overrule the Governor’s pleadings 
for delay \ Rumbold’s dealings with Bas&lat J^g 
seem at first to have been sanctioned by Hastings 
himself. They Urere justified by the conduct of the 

^^HarslixiLan’s History qf India^ vol. i. iii^esdiz. 
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iv&o, ia djrect breaeh of fomer tatties, took 
into.Sis oyn pay the* French. 'troops dismissed by his 
ll^aiherj* Madras Oonncil thereupon refused to 
pay . up certain arrears of tribute due to Niz&m JLU, 
^tii Be gave them full satisfaction as to this point. 
iiSie Nizfim, however, declined to satisfy them, and 
peeked for his full arrears. His grudge against the 
English for supporting Baghuba and making overtures 
• to the of Berdr, had lately impelled him to 
concoct a secret league with the Poona Begency a&d 
,]gb<idar All. But some new evidence of Haidar’s 
treabhery decided the Niz&m to pause betimes on the 
brink of an open rupture with his lat^ friends. 
Meanit'hile his agents succeeded in putting the 
Govemoi^Qeneral on a fake scent. Hastings was led 
to believe that Niz&m All’s quarrel with the English 
concerned oidy his arrears of tribute and the occupa- 
tion of Ountdr. His Highness at any ra^ deigned to 
be appeased by timely assurances that his tribute 
should be pmd, and the Madras troops^recalled from 
Quntdr. • ^ 

£axly in 1760 Hastkigs, writing to Bumbold, 
dechu^ himi^lf ‘convinced from Haidar’s conduct 
and disposition, that he wiU never molest us while we 
preserve a g&od understanding with him.’ But the 
time for., a good tinderstanding had passed beyond 
re^ll with the capture of Mahd and the occupation 
of Guntdr. .Out off from one outlet on the western, 
ftnd from his chance of another on the eastern coast, 
Hsidaf resolved to wreak a long-hoarded revenge. 



ISO WAltliSn ffASTTNiSS 

Beaf to tl)p OYertnreB still made by BnmbdH tillrot(||01i 
his own agent and the l^anish nussionffiiy the, 

fierce old Musalm&n prepared in hi^ «leven^*elg^bitb 
year for a campaign which might end in driving ^ 
English infidels into the sea. His own aimy^ trains 
by Freijch officers, would be supported by a greai 
Mar^ithd gathering which Nana Faxnavis had 
mised to launch against the common foe. . 

Shortly before his retirement in April, 1780, Riqu- t 
bold had recorded his belief that Southern badia 
would remain quiet. Even Sir Hector Munro^ the 
head of the Madras Army, seems to ha Vo sooutedr the 
notion o^real danger impending from«the Mysore high- 
lands. By the 19th of June it was known at Madras 
that Haidar had begun his march from Seringapatam ; 
yet even to the end of that month, if not'later|MunTo 
and "Whitehill, the new Governor, not believe 
that mischief was nigh at hand. ' 

On the aoth July, 1780, the storm burst. Haidar’s 
myriads poui^ed like a lava-fiood throi^h^the hill- 
passes into the peaceful plains of thc^Karnatic, and the 
smoke of burning villages ere foug told its tale of fear 
to rile scared beholders on St. Thomas’S Mount. 

A whole month elapsed before Munro set out for 
Conjeveram with a force of 5000 men ahd forty guns. 
Colonel Baillie, with half that number, was march- 
ing thither from Guntdr. On the loth Septeu^er. 
Baillie’s little force had come within sight of the great 
Pagoda at Conjeveram, when it was suddenly attacked 
on all sides by Haidar’s anny, and dfter a long and 



ARHUIS^ Ijil 

l^^io titragglie^ some 300 aM ni«&, 

WQua4^ sa;p;enderal to rathless vidtcHr, vhoBe 
‘ ^loxie saved them fh>m being slan^- 

tered' where they stood. Munxo himself had heard 
t]m but with strange perverseness refused to 

stir a foot . Next evening the h^o -of Bax&r threw 
,^.heavy guns into a tank, and, leaving mJli of his 
baggage behind him, hurried back to St. Thomas’s 
^bunt; while Haidar leisurely proceeded to waste 
i£e Eamatic with fire and sword. , 

Hastings’ courage rose to the occasion. His old 
1ri«nd Barwdl had sailed for England ; the true^ he 
had made wit^ Francis in March had been lately 
followed by a renewal of strife. But the brave 
though headstrong Sir'Eyre Cootc promptly answered 
the call of snanifest duty, and Wheler kept true on 
the whole tc^ the pledge he had given Hastings on the 
eve <sf Barwell’s departure. On the 25th September, 
two days after receiving the news of Baillie’s disaster,, 
Hastings carried a vote for the prompt despatch of 
troops and money to the seat of waf* in the South. 
He was also empowesed to treat with the Mar&th£s 
through the of Be&, who, after some wavering, 
had * just given signs of returning friendliness. He 
issued an order of Council removing Whitehill firom 
his post for refusing to restore Guntfir to Bas 41 at 
Jang. The Company’s remittances were kept back 
fob that season, and a war*loan was raised in Calcutta. 

, On the 14th October, 1780, a small but well-equipped 
force of Europeans and Sepoys dropped down 



the-H^li f<» Madras. A few days li^.fibota hiiii 
self, ai tSe Oouaoil’s lequest, sajlM/fikNSi. 
to comioand the army destined to 
ters and disgrace of the past mohih. 

About the same time Hasiangs ventared a&< 
otiber of those ‘ h-antic military exploits ’ whu^. haTt^ 
helped sd largely to the making of our hodiaa Sm^ 
pire, and have poured a halo of romande o^^r sO 
many pages of our national history. Mindful of 
Gqddard’s brilliant march in twenty days from 
Bundelkhand to Surat, he prepared to send aaiothmr 
Bengal column overland to the scene of danger^ if 
distance of 700 miles. In Jannaiy, 1781, Colonel 
Thomas Pcarse began his march from Midnapur i^uth-, 
wards through Orissa, a province then occupied by 
troops from Ber&r, whose B4j& had juS^ declined 
to mediate with the Court of Poona But'H&tings 
was not to •be daunted by the first obstaclec that 
^crossed his path. ‘Acts,’ he wrote, ‘that proclmm 
confidence and a determined spirit in the hour of 
adversity, are Ine surest means of retrieving ih Self- 
(fistrust will never fail to create a dis^st in othei;^, 
mid make them become your enemies ; for in no part 
of the world is the principle of supporting a rising 
interest and depressing a falling one more prevalent 
than in India 

Fearse was ordered to march on at all risks, but t^o 
avoid a collision with the Ber&r troops. Anderson's 
diplomacy, backed by liberal offers of money and help < 
• Gleig. 
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illjpm who famished t&ee lakhs from hi^ 

smoothed th 4 way for Pearse’s 
thousand M^rUhi horse gave him 
the streug^ ho needed in that arm; while Mudaji 
himself w^ in Hastings* words^ ‘from an 

dstenoihle enemy into a declared friend.* 

^ In the Oanj&m district, on the southern ^irts of 
Purl, PearSe’s column suffered cruelly for a few weeks 
^from an outburst of cholera, that new and deadly 
scourge which presently in Calcutta made, wrcrte 
Hastings, ‘ an alarming havoc for about ten day^’ of 
^‘pril, i78i, • In spite of sickness, desertions, and" a 
mutinous spirit^^among the junior officen^ Poarse 
brought his brigade in sixty-four days to Nellore. In 
the Masulipatam district he was reinforced by troops 
from Majkdra^f but not till the beginning of August did 
he joinhaifds.wi^ the main army under the veteran 
Goote,« whose long campaign iif the Eftmatic had 
been crowned a month before by the decisive victory 
of Porto NoW) ^ in July 1781. ^ 

Coote had reached Madras early in November, 
I 75p, at a mom^t wheA ijiatters seemed at their very 
worst." The Government was paralysed. Haidar s, 
cavalry had swept the country round for supplies 
and plunder**^ The people themselves were losing 
all faith in their powerless protectors. Arcot had 
fallal, and one of Haidar’s generals was besieging 
Wa^wash, which young Flint, with 300 Sepoys, 
defended with the courage of a second Cliye. Not 

* Gleig, l^tubbs' Bistcry of fhe Bengal ArHUery, 
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<jll th^ middle of January, 1781, waa Qodte al^ 
to take tlSe field and htiiry off*^£h a few tkotiiaitD^d 
troopa to the relief of Flint. The merel iiew| M ^ 
veteran 8 coming frightened the besiegers awi^y 
Wandiwash. After relieving another stron^baH and 
c&pturing a third, he struck off southwards^r Ondda^ 
lore. But the promised supplies from Admiral Hughes^ 
squadron were long in reaching him ; add his bold 
rush in June at the well-stored Pagoda of Chilam* ^ 
baram met with a sudden and murderous repulse. 

Tyhile Coote was resting his troops at Porto Novo, 
his wary antagonist marched swiftly back from Taft- 
jore in hopes of barring Coote’s return to Cuddalore. 
On the 1st July the English veteran launc|jed his 
8000 men against Haidars 80,000 with a •skill and 
courage worthy of his old renown. Aftgr six hours' , 
of fighting and patient manoeuvring amoffg t&e sand- 
hills near Porto Novo, with help from onei small 
schooner off shore, Coote struck his crowning blow ; 
and the enemy fled, leaving thousands* of dead and 
wounded on a field which cost the victors only 300 
men. It would be hard to bverratq the timeli()iess 
of a victory which saved from imminent and* utter 
ruin the fortunes of our countrymen in Sdutheni 
India^. • 

The two armies clashed again in August near the 
scene of Baillie’s disaster ; but the victory of PoRilfir 
proved far less decisive than that of Porto Novo/ On 
the 27th September, however, Coote surprised and 
» Stubbs. 
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rdated Ids gimt wia^oist at S^oHagliar^ By thia 
>tila^. 1 lii& Butdi a]^ were at -^ar with England. But, 
thanli^ 4o Hlatinga’ influence and Coote’s atrat^, 
bolder ootmaels had begun to prevail at Madraa. The 
sftendi^rift ruler of the EamaUc was relieved of all 
^troi ovW the revenues of a province still to £e 
adosini^red in his name. In November, 1781, N^»- 
patam was wrested Aram the Dutch by Sir Hector 
• Idnnro, with Uie help of an English fleet led by the 
active Sir Edward Hughes. This was followed eatfy 
in tl^e next year by the capture of Trincomali,. the 
&ie6t harboifr in Ceylon. 

All through the year 1782 the war wen^ on with 
varying fortune. The relief of Vellore by the war- 
worn Cdbte was countervailed by the slaughter of 
Braithwaite^ column in Tanjofe at the bands of 
*Haidar’s son,* Tipd, during an heroic struggle pro- 
longed for twenty-six hours. A timely reinforcement 
‘from Bombay enabled the garrison of Tellicheni, on 
the Malabar* coast, to rout an army wj^ich bad been 
dosely besieging them for eighteen months. But 
Cudddore was taken witU the help of Haidar’s French 
allies ; and Sil Edward Hughes was too late to avert 
the recapture of Trincomali by the daring Su&en, 
the Nelson df France. The fleets commanded by 
these two great sailors never met without doing each 
oti^r the utmost damage at the least apparent gain to 

either side 

• 

* Auber, Hill, Stubbs, HsUesoa's Fiml French in 

IiKiia. 
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eMeanwI^le Coote^s tireless energy l»d opee giapBft 
reseaed Wandiwash, afid 1>eat&»Hai6*dr 
Ami in June. But the ill-tamed ahseaibe of fleei 
baulked his attempt to regain Cuddalore, ' 1^ October 
his health, broken down by incessant 
hardship, and more than one fit of apoptesy^ drove 
the old warrior back to Calcutta for six months ¥eeir 

if ' > 

and change. On the Malabar coast our troops 
garrisons were hard beset by Tip6, on whosse 
myriads a few repulses made slight impression. The 
gallant Humberstone was nearly driven into a cc^rner, 
when Tip<i suddenly led off the bulk of Kls army ^t^ 
ward in Jiot haste to the camp at Ohittdr, where his 
famous father died on the 7th December, 1782, weary, 
as he owned at last, of ‘ waging a costly wftr with a 
nation whom he might have made his friends, but 
whom the defeat of many Baillies c^^d'^Brail^waites 
would never destroy In a fold of his turbsih was 
found a paper in which he enjoined his son to make 
peace with the English at once, on any terms 

Matters at this moment looked very dark for our 
countrymen in Southern India. , Refugees from the 
wasted plains of the Kamatic were *dying in the 
Black Town of Madras at the rate of fiftee^ hundred 
a week. The monsoon gales and the French cruisers 
along the eastern coasts had been playing havoc with 
English merchantmen and the native coasting ci^ft. 
Hughes’s fleet was disabled for the time by sickness 
and much fighting. A strong French force under th4^ 
1 Stubbs. * Forrest. 
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Bii^y wls hourij ctxpected to kad £coitt 
St^lieii!8 fleet ^tOaddidore. |iordMaciaxtn^,thei^: 
'Ckrvkii^e^ of |lAdrw, had showii becoming mier^ in 
4 ^ h(^ of need; but Coote’s successor, General 
i^ji;aa.rt^ WW had fought with credit at Porto Koyo 
and Pollih^, lacked some of the higher qualities 
which made Coote’s name a household memory among 
his adoring Sepoys\ And to crown all, the Poona 
Gov{»mment had hung back for months from lati* 

‘ f^g'the ixeaty by which Hastings sought to dete^h 
the Maidthis from their alliance with Mysore. 

• ^<lfore the^end of 1781 Sindhia had agreed not only 
to make peace ^himself with the English, but to 
persuade the Court of Poona to make peacfi also on 
the terms proposed by Hastings. In May, 1782, the 
Treaty of Salb&i was signed by Sindhia, and most of 
iihe M8rdt& pleaders. Ndna Famavis, who had ac- 
cepted the treatj^ still put off signing a compact which 
virtually pledged him to abandon Haidar altogether. , 
But pressure from Hastings, and the news of Haidar’s 
death, induced him also to sign before the year’s end. 

In the following* Febimary the PeshwAs seals were 
ftfify ari to a ^aty by which Hastings surrendered 
much -in order to gain a good deal more. If Sindhia 
recovered al^ his lost possessions save Gwalior, if 
B pjwftin and part of Gujarit were restored to the 
Pesjiwd, and Baghuba might look for no more help or 
encouragement from Bombay, the Mar&this in their 
. |urh pledged themsdves to let no European traders 
» Stubbs. 
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set ap faetoriefi on* their gretmi]^ slid ilb ’luBld. . 

tOTOOforse ''or fraendship wi& Asxf. ottner , 
nation/ Freedom of trade betTve^ the 
the ]Marfith^ was expressly asstired, and neii&e: |«r^ 
ams to give any kind of aid to the «h«!DieB^‘df the 
other. Baghuba himself was promised a eii^aajdaiB 
with Sindhia on a pension of four lakhs a year^< ^ 

As a farther reward for his timely services, Hadhjjii 
Sindhia received fiom Hastings a separate grant df 
Bfoaoh, his claim to which had first aris^ out of the ' 
Wadgion Convention. The Bombay Couneil vehe- 
mently deplored a stroke of policy whu^^ ia 
Hastings’ view, would clinch his hold upon the most 
powerful of the Poshwfi’s feudatories, without in- 
volving any appreciable loss to the Company’s 
revenues, still less to their trade The daring and 
ambitious chieftain who had barely escaped with life 
from the slaughter of F&nipat, had lately b^n as- 
sured that the Bengal Government would not inter- 
fere with his schemes of conquest toward^ Delhi; aiid 
tiie Bdna of Gohad soon gave him a &ir pretext for 
wresting Gwalior also out of the hands into which 
Hastings had transferred it * , • 

Abandoned by the Marath&s and the Niz&nq Tipd 
could still look for help to his French ^es ; and he 
prepared to carry on the war with all his father’s 
energy, but without Haidar’s consummate slpill. 
Fortune favoured his first efforts. Haidar’s stoutest 
foe. Sir Eyre Coote, died in April, 1783, of shee^ 

* koixeat ‘ Jtuber. ’ Uallema. 
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dajs after liis landihg at Madn^. 
fiis {«tieo6ssor> Stuiiirt» who •had mean^ile doiie 
tio^feblog but ^ai^el with the Madras Council, now 
Wtast^d some precious weeks in marching against 
Quddjal^, where Bussy’s troops had. landed on the 
rOth ApriL By that time Tipd had rushed away 
frpi^ the E^kmatic to deal with the English invaders 
from the west. In three months General Matthews 
liad to surrender the ruins of Bednor on terms which 
his captor took care to violate. Mangalore, und^r 
Colonel Campbell, held out for nine months with 
IferpTc obstinacy against an army 100,000 strong. 

Meanwhile, on^the 13th June, Stuart’s army, after a 
hard day’s fighting, canded the outer line of Bussy’s 
defences %t Cuddalore. But Sufiren presently grappled 
with Hughe® at sea, and another drawn battle com- 
pelled the iai^er to sail off and repair his damages at 
•Madril^ A welCplanned sortie* from the' reinforced 
garrison of Cuddalore was signally repulsed by the 
Bengal Sepays. But Bussy still held the citadel, 
and Stuftrt’s numbers were fast dwindling from 
siclmess and short supplies, when tidings of peace 
made* between ^ranee an^ England came just in time 
to save our arms from imminent disaster, and to rob 
Tipfi of his last and doughtiest allies. In accordance 
with the Treaty of Versailles, Bussy withdrew his 
troaps from Tipfi’s service, and Stuart’s army re- 
tuified in safety to Madras^. 

• Ere long a powerful force under Colonel Fullarton 
^ Stubbs, Mallesou, Marshman. 
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tlaie last ifi^eek of ^November Secri^aixall^ by 
within easy reach, while the SubSd: 
it:^ the siege of Mangalore. But Lord Maeaitaii^y^ 
not heeding the counsel and the commands of 
had already begun to treat with Tip 4 fon the ^eac$ 
which Fullarton was prepared to dictate und^^ the 
walls of Tipd’s capital. That officer was now 
dered to fall back, in compliance with a truce which 
the faithless SuMn was openly breaking. Not fill 
after the surrender of Mangalore in January, 1784, did 
Tipfi deign to receive the envoys from Madras, in 
order to discuss the terms of a treaty which flattered 
his pridb at the expense of those who had already 
gone near to crush him. ‘ You quit the reinj^, and how 
will you manage the beast 1 ’ was Swartz’s remark t6 ^ 
Fullarton when they met below the On the 

11th March^ ^7^49 the three English commissioner 
stood before the Sultfin for two hours, beseeching him 
to sign the treaty which they held in^their handa. 
The envoys ffbm Poona and Haidardb&d pleaded ear- 
nestly to the same effect. At^last he agreed to ratify 
a peace which restored to* each partj^ their former 
possessions, and rescued more than a thousand 
Englishmen and nearly as many Seppys from the 
slow tortures of prison life in Mysore. 



CHAFTEK X 

Council and the Supbeme Coukt 
1779-^81 

The treati^ of Salb&i and Mangalore mark tke 
turning of .a new page in the history of Britiih India, 
ThenoSforth the English become the dominant factor 
^ in the pofitiqp of the whole Indian continent. Hast* 
** ings’ foreign policy, pursued through all checkis and 
hindrances, had cleared the road for hi^ successors, 
^d traced out the lines along which Lord Wellesley 
and Lord Hastings were afterwards to work with 
larger means and far wider official powers. Thanks 
mainly to Warrem Hagbiugs’ resourceful energy and 
all^a^ng streijlgth of wtll, the long storm of war 
which, had beaten from every quarter against the 
weak unfinished fabric of British rule in India, re- 
, vealed only its latent strength for resistance under 
the^worst shocks of adverse fortune. The Mar&tb& 
leaders knew that any further attempt to found a 
great Hindu empire on the ruins of old Muhammadan 
dynasties, would only involve them in a long and 
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^bablj a loSing<v straggle 4 

%btuig ifaslities and «etabboi]» tenaei^. of 

had so often helped it to snatdi a 

very jaws of defeat. , . . ’ f,-, , . 

Daring those years of warfare beyond. 
Osvernor-General had much to occupy: jaul £mii^a 
him nearer home. Di 1780 Barwell . sailed for. 
England, to enjoy in the prime of his life the lloge 
fortune which he had amassed, quocvmque modff, ih 
ludia. Before his departure, Hastings had ctune td a * 
trace wirii his old opponent on terms which enabled 

c 

him to dispense with the services of ^Jiis old ^ ally. 
Through the agency of Sir John Day, the Compaay*8 
AdvocatS, a kind of bargain was concluded, by which 
Francis pledged himself to give Hastings’^ policy a 
general support in return for a few concessions to the , 
claims of Francis’ friends. 


Fowke, for instance, was to resunSe his form^r post 
at Benares, while a place of special dignity under the 
^Naw 4 .b of Bengal was to be found foi;j Muhammad 
Baza. To hi^ friends at home Hastings spoke of the 
new arrangement with a confidence in ‘ Francis’ faith 
and honour’ which after events were jiot to justify. 
Two months had hardly passed before his new •friend 
gave signs of relapsing into his old obs^nctive ways. 
Various measures proposed by Hastings fqr the cam- 
paign against Sindhia were hindered or derangefl on 
various pretexts by his perverse ally. Sir John Day 
once more essayed the part of mediator, but Francig 
shuffled but of his pledges, and boldly repudiated in 



wot^ lie hsd iia^%i frebtiiftryi. fit%\ 
h^ a trea&fiAym methory or his pr^ndioes 

for his good faiths 

* ^ I ^ ridt Governor ;* wrote Haertings to Stilivan— ; 
VfiSttli^^pOwers 1 possess are those of preventing the 
rolo %oia lolling into woi^se hands tlian my own? 

' Qis /opponent’s timely illness left Hastings free for 
]^6 moment to take his own way. Popham was not 
recalled, Gwalior was captured, and Camac’s column 
ma^ed into Mdlw^. ♦ 

Betuming health brought no improvement * in 
Fthmus’ temper. At last, Hastings’ patience was worh 
out by fresh provocations. On the 15th Auguq;t, 1780, 
in a gravely worded reply to one of Francis* Minutes, 
he spoke out thus: ‘I do' not trust to his promise of 
^•pandour, con^ced that he is incapable of it. . . . 
I^judge of his public conduct by my experience of 
his pri-^te, which I have found fo be void of truth 
and honour.* 

This ohargedie made ‘ temperately and deliberately/ ^ 
in justice to the public and himself, ‘^he only re- 
dresj for a fra^ for ^hich the law has made no 
provision is ’ — htf averred — ‘ the exposure of it.* 

A copy of the Minute containing these words had been 
sent to Francis the evening before. After the Council- 

• meeting Francis challenged Hastings to fight a duel. 

On* the morning of the 17th they exchanged shots, 
and Francis was carried off the field with a bullet 

, int his side. By the end of August he had so far 
^ .Oleig, Herirale, Foirest. 

L 2 
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fecdvered irom big wouad wa to 
Mintites with his forthliate riVa}* 1%e itt4 

wre&t on until December, ^hen Firaiims gfl%d 
irards to brew fresh sobemes of vengeance 
the man whom he had thought to 
^wer^ ♦ . ‘ V* 

With his departure, Hastings once tuore brewed 
freely. After six years of conflict, he could ^euj^ 
the triumph of a decided victory/ The general out-, 
Id'ok at that moment was anything indeed but brightw 
With ‘a war either actual or impending in ^every 
quarter, and with every power in fiindust&n ; ’ «wilh 
an exhausted treasury, an accumulating debt, a cosUy 
and vicious system of government, corruption ram- 
pant, trade ebbing low, and ‘ a country oppressed by 
private rapacity and deprived of its vftfd resources,*^ 
in order to feed the war, to give ^imeiy^help to the 
other Presidencies, and to meet the call foi« remit- 
tances to England, — he had further to reckon with 
^ powerful enemies at home who weih continually 
clamouring and striving, wellnigh guccessfully, for his 
recall. Nothing but the Iqyal support of a few Direc- 
tors, backed by the Court of Proprietors, still kept 
him in his place. But Francis would be no longer 
at his side to torment and thwart him with all the 
arts of which he was a consuxnmate master. ^^In a 
word' — ^he wrote — ‘ I have power, and I wilhempfoy it 
during the interval in which the credit of it *shall 
last, to ^retrieve past misfortunes, to remove peeent 

^ Gleig, Impey, Forrest. 
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so idle boasting in su'dbi langwage. I^e 
jgojyfpoogdfidenoe wbioh comes of self-knowledge iatiglit 
to rqoice in the prospect of wielding foil 
{tower for great and patriotic ends. His term of offide, 
jrlui^ expired in 1778, had been prolonged fr<»n year 
jto year 1^ a reluctant Ministry and a hostile Conrt 
^ of Directors., They knew that England, begirt wiili 
enemies, could ill afford to lose so serviceable a leader 
e,t eracb a. time. Hastings knew it also, and^ ilie 
knowledge gave him strength to discharge his duty 
to his country. %nd his employers in the way that 
seeme)^ best to himself, without heeding the clamours 
of opponents in India or at home. In the absence 
„ of Francis,^ be could generally rely upon Wheler’s 
vote, and Coote was already on his way to Madras. 
Maephersem, who was afterwards to give him trouble, 
bad not yet arrived in Barwell’s place. 

Shortly bafore his return home, Francis had voted, 
against a boeasure by which Hastings fought to make 
an jmd of the (quarrel '^hich had raged, off and on, for 
sevei^il years vltotween his Government mad the Su- 
' premd Court. Ibe large and vague powers conferred 
upon the Judgee by the Act of 1773 were sure to 
bring them sooner or later into awkward and dangerous 
collisions with the Supreme CounciL For some tiine, 
to tite good sense of the Govemor^Geneial and 
4wo or three of the Judges, little harm ensued. In 


* 
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%774i Bjwting8*hact drawn up a sdbtianM, 

Sensed b/his Jrimd Iwpey, fowr^oViqg ^ £iko||^.';, 
between those rival and oo-equ^ powers ^ |^o>.' 
posed to invest the Supreme Court with 'apiilUhuUsd 
but not excluuve authority’ over idl ^ Ck^ptoy’^e 
Gk>nrts, reserving to the latter- th^ separate juzisc^^ 
tion in revenue xoatters and other cases which specially 
concerned the Government itself. But his schmne was 
shelved by the British Ministry ; and the violence of 
h|s own colleagues thwarted his best efforts to ad*- 
just the new machinery sent out from home to the 
facts and conditions of our rule in Indies ‘ It seemS ’ 
— he wrote — ‘ to have been a maxi^ of the Board to 
force th^ Court into extremities for the purpose of 
finding fault with them/ » 

Violence begat violence. The authority of the^« 
Crown Judges was defied at every tufn, on any 
pretext, however hollow. Impey and his colognes 
could not always forbear from asserting their lawful 
powers on behalf of those who claimed •their protec-* 
tion. Hastings himself had borne witnesif to many 
‘ glaring acts of oppression ’ CbmmAtgd by the Com- 
pany's servants and their underlings? in the j^ocess 
of collecting the Company’s revenue, Impey ‘in his 
letters home complained bitterly of ‘the vultures of 
Bengal/ who plundered and insulted the people under 
cover of decrees hastily issued by the Proviwsial 
Courts, and loudly resented all interference withfheir 
high-handed doings. The Chief Justice^ seconded by 
Chambers and sometimes by Lemaistre, succeeded for 
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iB luf^pmg sueli intetfeif^cS wi&iii due Boua^ 
i^jr gtood bet^efti the rtyats aud thSir alleg^ 
&6y still left the Compauy^s Courts to 
deal udak all questions of mere revenue^ Sir James 
has clearly shown that Imp^^s alguazils/ 
as Macaulay styles them, were no more to blame ft>r 
•what happened than the officers and agents of the 
Supreme Council The real culprits were the men 
^ wjio jframed the Act of 1773, which opened wide the 
door to endless confficts between the rival powers*of 
the Company and the Crown \ 

' In the latter part of 1779 the rashness of Jii^ioe 
Hyde brought the long-smouldering quarrel to aviolent 
crisis^ During Impey’s absence from Calcufta, Hyde 
issued te writ against the of Kdsijora. A 

. sheriff’s oi^fier, with a band of Sepoys and sailors, 
Entered the • Bdjd's house and sequestered all .his 
property, including an idol, wMch was packed, says 
Hastings, ‘like a common utensil in a basket* Happily, • 
his women nand children had fled betimes to escape 
the crowning insult of a violated^ mTidiia. The 
Cqpnoirs answer to this challenge was promptly 
given througH the Governor-General himself. A 
strong party of Sepoys set off to capture the whole 
p&sse of Hyde*8 followers, and escort them back to 
Calcutta. Like steps were taken to protect the other 
Zafhind&rs from the pains and penalties threatened by 
the* Supreme Court, For several months of 1780 the 
♦whole province was thrown into a dangerous ferment. 

' Gleig, Impey, Stephen. 
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war of writs aii<f proclamations raged with increHs- 
ing violence, until at last the lodges issued a *Suin*^ 
jnons against the Government itself. Hasti|igs and 
his colleagues, 8ti*ong in their temporary union, 
treated the summons with contempt. • * 

‘The whole machinery of civilised rule ‘in Bengal 
was come in fact to a deadlock, when Hastings set it 
working again by means of a compromise the happiest 
that any statesman could have conceived. In October, 
17180, he offered Impey, from whom the recent quarrels 
had^for a time estranged him, the Presidency of the 
Sadr DiwAni Addlat, the Company’s chieWIJivil Court! 
which Hastings had remodelled a few months before. 
The Chief Justice, in all sincerity, accepted the/)live- 
branch thus opportunely held out by his old friend. 
This arrangement, which brought peace lipd order at 
a critical moment to Bengal, was^ denounced bjT 
Hastings’ and Impey’s enemies as a fresh crime, and 
was afterwards described by Macaulay as the giving 
and taking of a bribe. Bengal was sawed, he says, 
and the Chie^ Justice became ‘rich, quiet* and in- 
famous.’ But this sort of language winders very far 
from the rulings of common justice ancT common sense. 

Bengal was saved indeed, and the Chief Justice ul- 
timately di*ew a fair salary in return for useful 
and arduous work in an office for which he was 
peculiarly fitted. But the infamy of the mattef is^ 
the mere child of rhetorical extravagance inspired 
by party traditions. There was no giving or taking* 
of bribes.^ Hastings wisely pitched upon the best 
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i&an he knew for the task of regulating^ the wh«le 
. machinery of the J^rovinciaf Courts, which had thus 
far proved, ‘ from ignorance and corruption,’ as Impey 
said, more of a curse than a blessing to the people ; 
dind which, under Impey’s guidance, might be brought 
into systehaatic working hannony with the Supreme 
• Court. The right to further salaiy for a separate 
.office had not been questioned in the case of Clavering, 
, npr was it questioned when Impey’s colleague, Sir 
Robert Chambers, afterwards hold an import&nt 
judgeship under the Company’. • , 

There is ho room for doubt that the new arrange- 
ment was a weH-timed stroke of policy on Jlastings’ 
part. • It was indeed, as Sir James Stephen allows, 
‘ the only practicable way out of the unhappy quarrel 
» into whiclutlie Court and the Council had been drawn 
rash and ignorant English legislation.’ A trained 
lawyer, and an upright painstaking judge* Impey drew 
up a plain and serviceable code of rules for the guid- 
ance of the Courts thus placed under his charge. The 
young English district judges soon learned to mend 
th^dr ignorant •or careless ways, and tried to shape 
their judgmeh^s in accordance with the principles 
laid down by their new teacher. The old disgraceful 
broils betweeh rival authorities disappeared under the 
new reign of fairly settled law, and the revenue began 
.ondfe more to flow freely into the Company’s treasury. 
Impey, in the words of Sir J. Stephen, ‘was the first 
\)f Indian codifiers,’ and the Regulations of.1781 laid 

. ^ Gleig, Impoy, Stephen. 
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groundwork of^ that judiciaf system whidh hsis 
sinoe provM on the whole a pelfindlient blessing for 
the people of India. Hastings’ work indeed was 
partially undone in 1782 by the Court of Directors, 
who ordered Impey's removal from his new^ office. 
Bift Impey^s Code remained, and one purpose of 
Hastings’ experiment was secured by an Act ^ of^ 
Pai-liament defining the powers and jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Couit. It was only in 1861, however, 
that his great scheme for bringing all the Companj^s 
(Jourts under the direct control of a Crown Judge was 
completely realised by the statute which anvested.thS 
new Courts in each Presidency and Province 

with full jurisdiction over all the country courts, civil 
and criminal , 

In the midst of wars actual or impending, Hastings 
kept his mind open to all kinds of matters bearing* 
on local or *ddministli*ative needs, lie established a 
Madrasa, or Muhammadan college, for the benefit of 
the numerous Musalman youths in Beng^i. He tried 
to hpen a friendly intercourse with Cochin-China, and 
he made some vigorous eflbrt# to establish a regidar 
line of communication with Europe bjf way of Egypt 
and the Keel Sea. He took a warm interest in Major 
Rennell’s survey wmrk, and strongly secommended 
him on his return home in 1782 to the good offices of 
the East India Directors. Goddai*d, Pearse, and oifeei* 
skilled officers were enjoined to make cai'eful surveys 
of the country they marched through. With the* 

^ Glelg, Stephen, Chesuey's Indian Polity, 
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grading consent of his Council^ he^abolished the ^Id « 
s;^stem of farmiiig^out the •salt revenue* and placed 
the salt monopoly in the hands of a few trustworthy 
officers, on terms which secured a large yearly increase 
of reyenue from sales effected at lowered rates. In 
*the Customs Department also he achieved a numbei* of 
^ reforms which placed the service under more efficient 
control, and freed the trade of the country from vex-' 
atious or ill-adjusted burdens 

* Under orders from England the settlements of land- 
revenue had lately been earned on from year tojrear, 
t>y^ieansofi the Provincial Councils. In 1781 Hastings 
improved the process of collecting the revenue by 
doing away with the Provincial Councils, and trans- 
ferring their powers to a committee of four of his best 
^ civil officer®, including Anderson and John Shore. 
•The new Board of Revenue were ‘sworn to receive no 
perqi^sites,’ and instead ofafixdfl salary "were paid by 
a commission of one per cent, on the net collections. • 
This amount was doubled on all moneys paid at once 
into the Calcutta Treasury. By this^eans the costs 
of^collection ■yere large^ curtailed, for a swarm of 
middlemen iMf longer shared in the profits, while no 
more'fees or perquisites were exacted from those who 
furnished the revenue. The new Board soon decided 
to relet the lands at moderate rates, on leases yearly 
renewable, to all those Zamindjlrs who had paid their 
rents punctually and shown themselves capable of 
<nanaging their estates without oppressing the r&yats. 

^ Glleig, Auber. 
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Tfee results of their labours during the next few year& 
paved the way for that 'permanebt settlement which 
Lord Cornwallis was to carry through ^ ^ 

In Hastings’ long letter of April, 1781, to his home 
agents Major Scott, we may follow .the workings of 
a remarkably clear, active, versatile brain *^upon the“ 
numerous questions with which at that time the . 
great Governor had to deal. The letter travels over 
a wide range of subjects, from the abortive project of 
a Dutch treaty, the progress of the war, and the 
negotiations with Berdr and the^ Naw&b of Arcot, to 
his own relations with Wheler and his various schemes 
of admir^istrative reform. On most/ of these points 
something has been said already. His references to 
Wheler, who was now giving him steady support in 
Council, attest the easy kindliness of his oyin nature, 
and his fine sense of gratitude for services rendered 
by his new ally. ‘I am easy and my colleague 
satisfied ; and the public will reap the fruits of the 
good understanding which subsists between us.’ 

His eflforts to simplify and expedite the conduct of 
public business are duly touched upon in^Ahe same lett^er, 
as well as the chief military reforms effected under his 
auspices by General Stibbert. There is another point 
on which he dwells with just pride. For many years 
past he had earnestly desired to * bind men to the 
faithful discharge of their duty by the ties of houbur 
and acknowledgment, to abolish fixed salaries, which 
are the scanty pay for dead and unprofitable labour ^ 

* Gleig, Kayo. 
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ind to eradicate every temptation* and pretext Jbr 
perquisites, embezslementsq and comljjtion;’ to 
reward each* officer in short according to his proved 
deserts, and so to ‘ unite the interests of individuals 
with Jhat of the public.’ In those days the nominal 
•pay for many offices was so small that men were 
^ tejnpted to eke it out by all kinds of illicit means. 
Hastings tad no power to redistribute or enlarge the 
* regular salaries. But he did the next best thing. 
Whenever he could, he substituted cornmissionG^ on 
net receipts for the old system of fixed monthly allow- 
%n^es helped out by perquisites and private jobs. 
The new mod^ of remuneration was only an inter- 
mediate step to the more complete reform by means 
of salayes really commensurate with the work done, 
and the responsibilities involved. But it proved a 
•great st^ /orward in the right direction, and it 
wrought ere long a marked •improvement in the 
moral tone of the Company’s servants 


‘ Gleig. 



CHAPTER XI 

Benares and Oudh 

1781-X783 

I ' 

The year 1781 had opened for Hastings over a 
troubled sea of danger, distress, and difficul^. Haidari 
All was raging about the Karnatic ; Goddard and 
Camac were fighting the Marathfis, and French fleets 
were cruising in the Bay of Bengal. When he^ had 
sent Camac to look after Sindhia, shipped off Coote’s 
soldiers for Madras, started Pearse's brigade on its , 
inarch southward, and completed hfs bargain with 
,the of Ber 5 .r, the Governor-General found his 
treasury running very low indeed. Money had to be 
raised somehow, if British India was to be saved. 
In his letter to Scott, he refers briefly to the need of 
doing something at Benares bn his waj’^^^iip to Luck- 
now. What he presently did at Benares furnished 
his enemies with fresh matter for the gre^t impeach- 
ment which befel him after his return home. 

Chait Singh, Rdja of Benares, was the grand^n 
of an adventurer who had ousted his own patron from 
the lands he held as Zamind^r under the Mughal rule. 
The adventurer’s son, Balwant Singh, the first Rijd 
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Benares, h%came*a vassal of tfce Nawdb Wazir of 
Oudli. In 1775 •his# fief wac transferi'ed® by treaty 
frQm the W^ir to the Company, and Chait Singh 
paid rent for his lands to the Government of Bengal 
QA th^terms prescribed by his former suzerain. His 
feudal rights over the districts of Ghizipur and Benares 
^were secured to him and his heirs on payment of a 
yearly tribute which could not be enhanced. But, as 
a vassal of the Company, holding under the same 
kind of tenure as any other great Zammdar, he Tyas 
bound by law, custom, and written agreement, to*aid 
kis^liew meters with men and money in times of 
extraordinary need. As Lord Mansfield afterwards 
declared, ‘the right of the British Government to 
demand jnilitary aid of Chait Singh in war was 
^proved beyond possibility of question Besides the 
xich treasure, stored up in his coffers, the Raja had 
a rev^ue of half a million sterling, sevenal fortresses 
and Some thousands of armed retainers. 

A first de^pand of five lakhs in aid of the Govern- 
ment was^made upon him in 1778. 4fl?his was paid, 
after some attempts at«evasion. A like demand was 
ina 3 e*in the Allowing y(mr, and again the Rdja tried 
on various pretexts to shuffle out of his obligations. 
In the course of 1780, Hastings, acting under advice 
from General Sir Eyre Coote, called upon him to 
furm'sh two thousand horse for the public service 
The*Rfijd offered to furnish five hundred and as many 

• ' Delates of ifie Hoim of Lm'ds on the ErAdmm delivered in the Trial of 
Warr&ii Hastings. Forrest. * Forrosf. 
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matchlock-men,^ but even these '^erenS^dforthcomah^. 

plea of poverty wseS transparently false, as Jsilse 
indeed as were bis professions of loyaltylio the Britoh- 
rule, at the time when he was corresponding '^ii^ith our 
enemies and raising troops secretly on his own account^ 
Ohait Singh had repeatedly put off the paymen^b of his 
regular tribute ; his body-guard alone was larger than 
the force which Hastings required of him ; and the 
British Resident at his court complained of his rude- 
ness and reported his secret plottings with the Oudh 
princesses at Faizfib&d. Markham, who replaced 
Fowiie as Resident in 1781, had been charged by 
Hastings to treat the Rdjd with all mildness and 
forbearant courtesy. But no entreaties could bring 
Chait Singh to ‘ make a show of obedience by muster- 
ing even five hundred horse.’ Hastings lowered his 
demand to one thousand. But the R^j% still sent*^ 
evasive answers, and never furnished a single horse- 
man ^ 

It was afterwards averred by Hastings’ enemies 
that his policj^’, towards Chait Singh was inspired 
by malice and a thirst for revenge on the man who, 
in 1777, had sent a messenger to cong7:atulate OlaVer- 
ing on his reported accession to the post of Governor- 
General. But the final verdict of the Peers on this 
very point was far truer to the facts and likelihoods , 
of the whole case. Francis openly gloried in repining 
old gi'udges with ample interest, lago himself could 
not have outdone him in this line. Nobody, on thp 

^ Gleig, Auber, Debates 0/ the House oj Lords, 
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oifeef liaild, who has carefully stufiieifHastings’ 
'^actex^can doubt thaj ;^etty personal motives were never 
allowed^ to warp his public policy. When Hastings 
first appointed Governor of Bengal, Clive wrote 
him a^friendly letter, in which, with his wonted in- 
sight, he hinted a fear that overmUch good-nature ahd 
Jiis, easy amiable temper might sometimes lead him 
astray \ Gleig’s life of Hastings teems with instances 
of his kindly, placable, trustful, perhaps too trustful 
nature. Panted portraits speak as clearly to this 
-.purport as the printed records themselves. As a 
Aatter of p«rc poli^, Hastings resolved to malce an 
example of his* contumacious vassal, whose conduct 
adde(^ a new danger to the many which at that 
moment# surrounded the Company’s rule in India. 

heavy fihe of forty or fifty lakhs would teach 
the Edj^*to obey his master’s orders, and would 
help J^qjkimes to furnish an emfty treasury with the 
sinews of war. 

Chait Singh had already tried upon the Governor- 
General those arts which Eastern rtfi'ers have never 
sc:j^uplod to ei^jploy. He had sent Hastings a peace- 
offering of twg, lakhs, which Hastings at once reserved 
for the Company’s use^. Presently, Hastings received 
an offer**" of twenty lakhs for the public service. But 
he refused to accept aught less than fifty lakhs, or 
half a million pourfds, in quittance of all demands. In 
July, 1781, he set out from Calcutta, impressed, he de- 
•clares, • with the belief that extraordinary means were 

* Malcolm’s Life of Clive. * Forrest, Gl^g. 

. M 
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Dfcessary, and exerted with a stoong hand, to 
preserve tfie Company V interests j^om sinking iCnder^ 
the aecumulated weight that oppressed them.’ He 
saw a political necessity for curbing the E&jil’s 
‘overgrown power/ and ‘making it contribute to 
thft relief of their pressing exigencies/ At that 
moment he was at the end of his resources, even, 
from loans. Every mail brought lettem fr6m Madras^ , 
and Bombay pressing him for money and supplies. 
Th3 pay of the troops was almost everywhere in 
an’ear, and Hastings knew not whence to obtain so 
muc& as the eight or ten lakhs which he had pledged 
himself to forward to Sir Eyre Coote \ 

During his absence Wheler took charge (jtf the 
Government in Calcutta^. Mrs. HastingSi accom- 
panied her husband as far as Monghyi^ where she, 
remained to recruit her health, ^while' Hastings 
travelled on* towards Benares with a small escort 
and no parade. At Baxdr he met the recusant 
E 4 ja, attended by a large retinue. Chait Singh 
laid his turban ^*ts a mark of submission upon Hast- 
ings’ knees. But his prayer fbr a private interview 
was haughtily rejected. On the 15th August, the day 
after his arrival at Benares, Hastings sent the 
a formal statement of the charges against him, with 
a demand for a full and categorical reply. Chait 
Singh’s answer appeared ‘so oflFensive in style and Un- 
satisfactory in substance,’ was full in fact of such 
transparent, or, as Lord Thurlow afterwards called- 

^ Bistory of the Trial of Warren Bastinys, Fsq. (Debrett.) * Forrest. 
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thtm, ^impadent’ falsehoods, that Hastii)^ orderejL 

Markham to place Vm under fcrest^. ^ 

Early ^ on the morrow Chait Singh was made a 
prisoner at large in his own palace, with a Sepoy 
giiard placed outside. He sent Hastings a submissive 
message, bdt he also despatched some messengers lo 
the royal ladies at Faizdbdd Meanwhile his armed 
retainers ffom Bdmnagar crossed the Ganges, and, 
.aided by the mob of the city, fell upon the Sepoy 
guard, who, having only unloaded muskets and empty 
pouches, were soon cut to pieces where the^ stood. 
TVo* more companies marching through the narrow 
streets were nearly destroyed. Chait Singh ^imself 
dropp^i from a terrace by a rope of turbans into a 
boat, and*was borne in safety to his castle-palace of 
•'Jamnagar. ^ * 

•Thus, partly through his own rashness, but mainl;^ 
through 4'h« negligence of his officers, Hayings found 
himself in a position of extreme danger, in a garden- 
house garriscflied by thirty Englishmen and a score of 
Sepoys. !]§ut the^ rabble of Benares Uad no leader, 
and^ troops froiji the newest stations were already 
hunying to rescue of a Governor dear to the 
whole army. Popham brought up a battalion of his 
Sepoys. Morgan started without orders from Cawn- 
pur. Trusty messengers boro Hastings’ orders to 
Chafllir, Mirzjlpur, and Lucknow. In the midst of 
anxieties sharpened by risings in Oudh and the mur- 
derous defeat of Mayaffre’s rush upon lUmnagar on 

^ Gleig, Debates, Forrest. Debates. 
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the aoth, ^Hastings quietly sent off to Colonel Mfiir 
his last words concerhing the treaty he was* then, 
negotiating with Sindbia. Warned of ^dangpr to his 
little party, he withdrew by night to the riyer- 
fortress of Chandr. The Nawdb-Wazir madOflibefal 
offers of help, which Hastings proudly declined. Xh 
the same spirit he rejected all overtures from Ghait 
Singh, who had mustered an army 40,000 strong withip 
ten miles of Chandr 

‘ The country around him was seething with disorder 
and armed rebellion. But the first days of September 
found Popham strong enough to open* a campai^ 
which ^speedily avenged the late desasters, replaced 
the city and province of Benares under Britisih rule, 
and drove Chaii Singh for shelter into his last strong- 
hold of Bijaigarh on the heights that 'oyeiiook thig,* 
northern bank of the Son. The^ firat* rumour &f 
Popham’s advance sent him flying again rvith the 
bulk of his treasures into Bundelkhand. The capture 
of Bijaigarh in November closed a brief but brilliant 
campaign. Tiifc rich booty found t^icre ws^ forthwith ' 
divided among the captors^ so that Eastings lost his 
only chance of replenishing his tro«»isury at Chait 
Singh’s expense. He contrived, however, to secure 
for the Company one great and pemlanent advan- 
tage. The Rdjd’s forfeit domains were transferred ^ 
to his nephew on conditions which clearly dffin^ 
his future rights and duties, and doubled the revenue 
formerly payable to the Calcutta Treasury. The r4- • 
‘ Gleig, Auber. 
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caiqlaered province* became thelleefcrth, to ado^jt 
Hastings* wo^ds, • as •much a§ member’ of^the Com- 
pany’s Qoverpment ‘ as the zaminddri of Bard win 
Money, however, was still wanting for the Govern- 
ment’sjbaamediate needs. During his stay at Chandr 
Hastings received a visit on the nth September from 
As^f-ud-dauld, the Wazir of Oudh. Owing pai*tly to 
’ his own folly, but far more to tho hard conditions 
imposed by the Francis faction in 1775, the ruler of 
Oudh was sinking deeper and deeper into the Cqpa- 
pany’s debt. In six years that debt had risen to a 
million and^a half, chiefly on account of the BritisTi 
garrisons which^ alone stood between the Wazir and 
general anarchy. The tyro Begams, his moflier and 
grandmother, held large Jaghirs or grants of land in 
^ Oudh, which they governed like absolute sovereigns 
from Faiz^dd, while they retained for their own use, 
undei; ^ British* guarantee, the* rich treasure which 
beloftged of right to Shujd-ud-daula s son and heir. 
Asaf-ud-dauJd knew that Hastings was in dire need 
of money to maintain the war, whilor-he himself had 
no^means of helping Ifim from his own treasury. If 
Hastings would not relieve him from the burden of 
maintaining a British Contingent, he might perhaps 
agree to tha. Wazir’s plans for raising money at the 
expense, among othei-s, of his nearest relatives, the 
Begams of Faizdbad. 

The Governor-General listened to the Wazir’s pro- 
•posals with a readiness sharpened by his knowledge 
* Auber, Stubbs, Gleig. • 
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^ tbe active which the Segams*^ had bomeiiii 
Chait Sindh’s revolt. Some of ih^ troops h^ ti&en 
service with the Rdjd of Benares, and the country 
around FaizfiMd was openly hostile to the English 
and their ally. ^ • 

‘‘This town’ — wrote Colonel Hannay on* September 
8, 1781, from Faizd,bdd — ‘has more the appearance of 
belonging to Chait Singh than the Vizier. The 
Bcgams have placed guards to prevent any of my 
people going to the bazdr in it. Within these few 
days Shaik Khdn, with near 1000 horse and foot, has 
matched from hence to Benares.’ A fe?y days'lattr 
Hannay reported that the country ffom Faizdbfid to 
the Ganges was ‘in the utmost ferment,’ and that 
numbers of people, horse and foot, were daily sent to 

Chait Singh from Faizfibfid. Middletoif himself and 

♦ ' ^ 

every English officer employed in Oudh leported 0!i' 
testified to the same effect'. ^ 

On the 19th September, 1781, Hastings signed 
the Treaty of Chanar, which relieved •the Nawdb- 
Wazir from thfikchief part of his military obligations, 
and empowered him to resuinb at "will all the jaghirs 
within his realm. Fifty-five lakhs w^e^:e afterwards 
paid into the Calcutta Treasury, with a promise of 
twenty more to follow. Six days later the Wazir 
left Chanfir resolved, with Hastings’ virtual consent, 
not only to resume the Begams’ jaghirs, buA to 
reclaim for himself the paternal treasure locked up 
in the palace at Faiz&bdd 
^ Forrest 


* Mill, Aubor, Gleig. 
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■♦ According \o Burke, Sheridan,* aiifl Macaulay, t^e 
, WasSir and the Groydi:nor-.Qe»eral joined A a plot to 
rob two ladias, one of whom was ^ parent to one of the 
robbers.’ As a matter of fact, the robbery had been 
committed in 1775 by the parent upon her son, 
through the intervention of the British Resident. ‘In 
3 spite of Hastings’ solemn protests, the Supreme Coun*, 
cil thought fit to confiim the unrighteous bargain 
which their agent had forced upon the young Wazfr- 
^ince then Hastings had reluctantly but loyally 
stood by an agreement contrary to justice, policy, 
ftnd good iaith^. He now saw his way to Tplace 
matters on a fayer footing. The Begams, he held, had 
clearjy forfeited all right both to their jaghirs and the 
treasur^from which they drew the means of plotting 
against thefr own sovereign and hi? English allies. 
•So far fr&n> conniving at an act of robbery, he had 
pledge^ the Wazlr at Chanfir to grant his kinswomen 
liberal pensions in exchange for the military fiefs • 
which they* had no lawful right to hold 

After hjis return to Lucknow, the^Wazir’s courage 
be^an to fail ]jim.* His mother, the chief Begam, was 
a woman oft^strong mind and violent temper, and 
Asaf^ud-daulfi found many excuses for delaying the 
fulfilment of his late compact. But Hastings pinned 
him to his promises by threatening to withdraw his 
Resident and the British troops from Oudh. Middle- 
toil, who had once more replaced Bristow at Lucknow, 
was ordered to stand no more shufiling from the weak- 

* Forrest. * Debates of the House qf Lords, 
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kped ruler of tbat kiugdom. Be/ore the dose of x 
Hasiinge Ifad learned enough to 6o^vinoe him that the . 
Begams deserved small mercy at their kiusman^s handa. 
It was shown by evidence which afte^jiwards satisfied 
his judges in the House of Lords that they had helped 
Chait Singh with men and money, and fomented in- 
surrection against their own sovereign. In order that, 
the evidence worked into his ‘ Narrative ’ of the late 

, 4* 

rebellion might be duly attested, and that Middleton 
might be fully informed of his views and wishes, he 
persuaded Impey, who had come to see him at Benares 
in Ofctober, to extend his journey to Lucknow. Impej^ 
accordingly went thither, had a talk wjth the Resident, 
and took a number of affidavits duly signed ]^efore 
him on oath^. It is strange to think that so harmless 
a proceeding should afterwards have bben charged^ 
against him as a crime ; still stranger »thht in thi^ 
matter Macaiilay should have followed in the jr^ke of 
Sheridan and Burke. 

Before Hastings got back to Calcutta in February, 
1782, the WazirSaad taken heart to fulfil his promises 
made at Chan^r. The jaghirs Vere resumed in sj^te 
of an armed resistance. His British ^itoops entered 
the palace of Faizabfid, and the two eunuchs* who 
managed the Begams’ affairs were compelled by 
scanty fare and confinement in chains to disgorge some 
of the wealth stored up by the late Wazir. The 
money thus obtained was remitted to Calcutta, and fhe 
balance still due to the Company was ere long made ^ 

* * Stephen, Impey. 
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gftod from the revenues of the restftneA jaghirs. Afjp’ 
. some ihonths of fftrtBer bondage, the eruelfjr of which 
was absurdly exaggerated by Hastings’ accusers, the 
eunuchs in December were set free, under peremptory 

• 'fit 

iastijm^jtions from Hastings himself. The Begams, 
Vho had suffered no indignities and very little dis- 
yOO^ifort, lived to" send Hastings ‘strong letters of 
friendship*and commiseration’ during his trial before 
the House of Lords. The younger lady was ‘alive 
and hearty, and very rich/ when Lord Valentia visiJbed 
Lucknow in 1803 ; and one of the eunuchs on the same 
Bcoasion was reported as being ‘ well, fat, and Enor- 
mously rich ^ 

Ratings’ conduct throughout these transactions, as 
well as his treatment of Chait Singh, was condemned 
^ by the Couft of Directors, and furnished grounds for 
T»ne of thb charges on which he was afterwards im- 
peacha 4 acquitted. The despoiling ef the Begams 
wou*ld give his enemies a new handle for violent 
invective, end commentators a theme for endless 
debate. In the eyes of Burke aiRi his followers 
whatever Hastings did or sanctioned was sure to be 
wrong. Butijio judge his acts by the torchlights of 
part^ prejudice and passion would be as unfair as to 
judge them solely by the ethical and political standards 
of our own day. Apart from the question of public 
ne#ds, he had no reason to doubt that the Begams had 
been ‘levying war against the Company,* besides 
’ being a constant danger to the peace of Oudh. The 

^ Gleig, Impey, WUson's on MM. * 
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ri^umpy.on of theil ja<ghirs was a stroke of soinS'd 
policy, which had been*only to<f Iphg deferred. 'The, 
seizure of the treasure was justified by* the Begams’ 
conduct, both towards the English and their, own 
sovereign. As for the eunuchs, it seems abiurd to 
hold Hastings accountable for ‘ tortures ’ vthich were 
never inflicted, and for indignities of which, at Jdie, 
time, he never heard. Oudh was still id effect an 
independent State ruled by its own sovereign,; and 
Hastings deemed it no part of his duty to meddle with 
every detail of the measures adopted by his ally. ^ 

HJbd Hastings been half as greedy and unscrupuloul 
as his enemies loved to paint him, « he might have 
returned home ‘ rich beyond the dreams of avajice ; ’ 
rich enough to determine the vote of the House of 
Commons on any question affecting fiimself. He, 
would certainly have kept for his own* use the teif 
lakhs of rupees wliichf Asaf-ud-dauld had pro8§r4ed to 
him at Chanjir. But instead of pocketing this gift, he 
assured the Court of Directors that the* whole sum 
would bo cxpdkded in their service, unless ‘they 
allowed him, as a special m^xk of thejr approval^ to 
keep it for himself. The Directors tooije no notice of 
his suggestion. Although he accounted for every 
rupee of the money, the fact of its acceptance formed 
one of the charges on which Hastings was to be 
impeached by the Commons and acquitted by 1)he 
Lords'. 


^ Gleig, Behales, 



. CHAPTER XII 

The Crowntno of a Great Career 
1781-1785 

Meanwhile in England fresh storms were brewing 
«.g{dnst th^ Governor whose achievements in the far 
East were the one bright spot in the picture of Eng- 
land’s uncertain struggle with a world in aifas. The 
rancou^of Francis, who might have sat for Milton’s 
Belial or Pc^pe’s ‘ familiar toad,’ was dcing its poisonous 
•work. Burjte’s fury against the Governor- General 
was jjj|lamed nSt only by the arts of Francis, but by 
letters from his brother William, then Agent with the , 
of Taijoi e, and a partisan of Lord Macartney in 
his frequent quan*els with the Suprgpae Council. 

In Lorft North’s Ministry was replaced by 

thaSt •of Rockingham, in which Burke’s party had a 
leading voice. With the help of Dundas, they carried 
through the. Commons a vote of censure on Hastings ; 
and the Directors slavishly proceeded to recommend 
hi» recall. But in July a new Ministry under Lord 
'BBfelburne came into power, and the Court of Pro- 
» prietors, once more rallying to the cause of their old 
favourite, steadily refused to make him a scapegoat 
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for other menV shbrtcomings. l‘he vote for reoail 
which had^passed the Board on the^iijnd Oototer*waa 
therefore rescinded on the 31st. The CJourt of Pro- 
prietors plainly taxed the Directors with tlirowdng 
upon Hastings all the blame for measures Rising 
mainly out of their own commands. They declared'^ 
that Hastings was doing his best to bring abou^ a 
general peace, that his conduct of the war against 
Haidar and the French merited the warmest appro;^ 
bai^on, and that his recall at so critical a moment 
would be ‘evidently injurious to the interest of the 
Company and the nation V \ • 

Early in 1783 Impoy received th^ order for his 
recall as Voted by the Commons in the previous May. 
This was another shaft from Francis* quiver. , To the 
strictures of the India House upon his dwn conduct ^ 
Hastings replied in language of indignant yet lofty 
scorn. He bad been ‘arraigned before the pe^^le of 
England for ‘acts of such complicated aggravation 
that, if they were true, no punishment slmrt of death 
could atone for %the injury which the interest and 
credit of the public has sustain?;d in tiaejn.* To every 
statement made on behalf of Chait Sing]^ he offered a 
flat denial. ‘ The man whom you have thus ranked 
among the princes of India will bo astonished when 
he hears of it — at an elevation so unlocked for.’ He 
taunted the Directors with becoming the Edji’s ad«»ro- 
cates against their own interests. In spite of *£he 
difficulties which, thanks to the home powers, had so • 
' Auber, Gleig. 
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Aug beset Mm, he pleased himself wUh the hope tl^t, 

, in future records* pf \he Company's rule, ‘ this term of 
its administration will appear not the least conducive 
to the interests of the Company, nor the least reflec- 
tive of the honour of the British name.’ Gratitude to 
*his masters had hitherto kept him faithful to*his 
, trust. But now it only remained for him to declare 
^his intention to resign their service as soon as he 
could do so without prejudice to their affairs. Should 
they insist on oidering him to restore Chait Singh to 
his former position, he would instantly give up his 
Station anA their service * • 

The challenge thus directly hurled in March, 1783, 
was .not to be promptly taken up. Chait Singh re- 
mained* in comfortable exile at Gwalior, and Benares 
j became a British province. Hastings served on for 
•yet two years, chafing often under fresh annoyances, 
but jgtfiently working out his themes for the general 
goo*d. At the council-board he was constantly opposed * 
by Maepherson and Stables, and could not always 
reckon upon Whelcr’s vote. The Governor of Madras 
r€jbelled agaij-st ever^ ^rder received from Calcutta, 
and inflame^ the minds of the Directors with angry 
complaints against their Governor-General. Hastings’ 
agents at Bucknow and Benares were again replaced 
by friends of Francis and nominees of the India House. 
Aff home Lord Shelburne’s Ministry, if loss unfriendly 
than its predecessor, was too weak to give him any 
‘ effectual support, and in April its place was taken by 

» Auber. 
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CoaEtion Minis?iy of Lord l^orth md Fox, ilf ' 
which room was made for Franhiq’^ tool and moldih-' , 
piece, Edmund Burke. « ^ 

Such a conjunction boded ill both for Hastings and 
the Court of Directors. But King Georgohims^ waa 
alite to the folly of recalling a Governor whose work' 
in India was still to complete ; and his intense dislike ^ 
to the great Whig leader and all his party helped 
to ensure the failure of Fox’s India Bill, which aimed 
at transferring the whole government of India from the 
Company to seven Directors appointed by the Minis- 
try, ahd removable only upon an address from Parlia- 
ment. In spite of Burke’s eloquence ^nd a majority 
in the House of Commons, the bill was thrown out 
by the Lords in December, and the year 1784. opened 
on a new Ministry, headed by William Pftt \ ^ 

In November, 1783, the Court of Proprietors had' 
carried, all but unanimously, a vote of thajaks to 
Hastings for his many and invaluable services. To 
him and his friends the outgoing Ministry gave nearly 
all the credit fer their defeat. Among the new 
Ministers he had several warni friends, and har(Jly 
one enemy, except Dundas. Even Dundus, who had 
steadily denounced his foreign policy, seemed for the 
moment dazzled by the latest proofs of Hastings’ 
success in the fields of war and diplomacy, ‘ I once 
thought’ — ^were his words to Major Scott — 'thatTie 
could not make peace with the Mardthfis ; but I have 
been mistaken. His relief and support of the Kamatic, ' 

^ Gleig, Auber, Sir 0, C. Lewis's AdtninistraHons 0 / Great Britain, 
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hSm improvement oAhe revenues df Bfengal, his spiijt 
and activity, cladill^ef ery degree of praise that I can 
bestow upon him, and every support that his Majesty’s 
ministeA can afford him 

^ ^7^3 Hastings had fairly recovered from a serious 
Hlness which befel him in the previous year, delaying 
for^some months the progress of his administrative 
labours. By this time the puppet Emperor of Delhi 
was turning eyes of appeal towards the rulers of 
Bengal. With a view to giving him what help he coidd, 
Hastings sent two English envoys to his couit. Their 
repgAs convinced him of Shah Alam’s preference for 
an English alliagce to the kind of service which M&- 
dhaji^Sindhia was prepared to offer him. ^ut the 
► Governoj-General, hampered by timid or opposing 
colleagues, fcfhnd that he could not interfere to any 
good purpSsa; and Sindhia, in the following year, 
was mJsing as §hih Alam’s chosen lieutenant over 
the provinces that still belonged in name to the 
House of Bfibar^, . 

Lord Macartney’s insolent defiance#of the Supreme 
Council’s orderg, especi^llj^ with regard to the Nawdb 
of irJot an4^ the negotiations with TipA, would 
have been cut short by his suspension from office, had 
Hastings’ colleagues seconded their chief. It tried 
his patience sorely to see Fowke mismanaging affairs 
at Btnares ; while Bristow’s unauthorised meddling 
aflilctnow gave just offence to the Wazir’s ministers, 
and upset all Hastings’ schemes for the better govem- 
Oleig. “ Mill, Keene. * 
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of Oudh^ IBs colleagues'^ supported 
a^iust the Nawfib-Wasir. WBelelr at last in^ 
and in January, 1784, Bristow was recalled. In tbe 
middle of the next month Hastings set. out on his last 
tour up-country to Benares and Lucknow ^ . .r 
By that time his stanch friend Impey was on his 
way home to defend himself triumphantly before the 
Commons from all the charges which Burke and 
Francis brought against him. By that time also he 
had taken a fond farewell of Mrs. Hastings ; whose 
failing health had caused him deep anxiety for many 
months past. To part, even for a year, fijjm one 
in Gleigs words, had long been ‘his friend^ his. confi- 
dant, his solace, his supremo delight/ was for Hastings 
a bitter trial. He had hoped to share her hpmeward - 
voyage ; but duty held him a year longer to his 
thankless post. The peace with Tip^r was still 
to settle ; the quarrel with Macartney still r^od ; a 
famine had broken out in Upper India which threat- 
ened to reach Bengal, and the affairs ofoOudh called 
for his pcrsonaLsupervision. 

*At Patnd he met his kincsman,' Captain Turner, 
whom he had despatched a year before ^ a mission to 
the infant Lama of Tibet. On his journey from Baxdr 
to Benai‘es, he was saddened by frequent traces of long 
prevailing drought, and ‘ fatigued ’ by piteous complaints 
from the sufferers who thronged his path. In thacity 
of Benares he found matters well ordered under th^ con- 
trol of Muhammad Baza Kh&n, while the surrounding 
, ^ Gleig, Forrest. 
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w]ffec<^ aot more frodl &{a^e 
flOBWile/ Be foiVafded to iiis Council S well-rla^ 
plaa for reforming the local administration^. His 
stay at^IiUcknow extended from April to the latter 
pa]^ of August. He succeeded in rescuing the Wazir’ s 
finances fsom utter wreck, and placed the govemmtnt 
^in^e hands of two able and trustworthy ministers. 
At Faii^plftd he made friends of the Begams by 
restoring to them a part of their Jaghirs. 

* In September Hastings sailed down the rain-swoUen 
Ganges to Benares, accompanied by the young Shdh-* 
ji^da, Princ^ Jaw&n Bakht, who had fled from Delhi to 
Lucknow in qugst of aid for his father from the perils 
that encompassed him. Hastings took a fancy to his 
, youthful visitor and a friendly interest in his story. 
But he couM. only advise the prince to return home 
look**ta Sindhia for the protection his father 
noed<j^,from the* fights and ploiftings within his own 
capital, and from the encroachments of Sikh in- 
vaders on Mughal ground His letters to his wife at 
this period are fuD of matter likely to interest one 
who had so logg^shared his public cares as well as his 
private expesiences. Of his way of life he writes, ‘ I 
eat sparingly; I never ^up, and am generally in bed 
by ten. I breakfast at six. I bathe with cold water 
daily, and while I was at Lucknow, twice a day.’ If a 
heavy burden still weighed upon his mind, the business 
wh^c^l now occupied it was light, uniform, ‘ and with 
•little vexation.* And, unless everybody was conspiring 

^ Forrest. * Forrest, Gleig. * 
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to^deceive him, *all*raDks of people were pleaeed, aW 
because I iid good but because fdifl no jjl \* • 

The news of Wheler s death quickened hie return 
to Calcutta. At Benares, where he parted from the 
Shahzdda, the bare brown fields were now^ green 
with the promise of a rich harvest, and hiif measured 
for reforming abuses were ali’eady bearing some frjiit 
On the 4th November he reached Calcutta, where a 
scolding letter from the India House awaited him. This 
was soon followed by tidings of Pitt’s India Bill, 
which placed the Company as a political power under 
the direct control of a Ministerial Boar(i Has^ing^i 
felt that some passages of Pitt’s speeijji in support of 
this measure were virtually levelled at himself^ He 
was ‘ literally sick of suspense,’ and a further study 
of the Bill convinced him that his resignation was^ 
‘expected and desired.’ As soon as • jfaephersofl 
should pledge himself^to respect the new arrangt^ients 
made with the ruler of Oudh, he would prepare for 
his homeward voyage. ‘ I will wait for •no advices ’ 


— he wrote to Mi*s. Hastings — ‘ They ha ve^ given me 
my freedom and opened the roftd to mj^happiness.’ 
One of his last acts as Governor-General was to 


review the troops which had jfought so bravely tinder 
Colonel Pearse against Haidar All and hi» son. As he 
rode bareheaded, in a plain blue coat, along the 
diminished ranks of Sepoys dressed in motley%nd 
patched uniforms, the cheers that greeted him showed 

the strength of his hold on the affections of the' 
• ' Gleig. 
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l^ngal army. Swords of honour were b^towed fa 
. Fearse and twjo of his officers ; and the Colonel, whom 
Hasting^ was ‘ proud to call his friend,* was requested 
publicly to thank his officers and men for their past 
sdbvie^s. Nor were Goddard’s soldiers forgottgn. 
ilvery Sep*oy who had served in Southern or Western 
Jndia received a medal, and to every soldier, white or 
black, in either army was granted an increase of his 
monthly pay^. 

In the last year of his rule Hastings had helpe<f to 
found the Asiatic Society, whose first President was 
^r'William* Jones, the next Chief Justice of Bengal. 
Warrto Hastings was the first Englishman who 
persuaded the Pandits of Benares to unlock the 
"treasured of ^Sanskrit literature, and to aid him in 
modifying ^he Hindu laws. He encouraged scholars 
like Halhed, Anc^^rson, and Hamilton, to translate and 
arrange the current law-books, Hindu and Muham- 
madan. Of art, as well as science and learning, 
he showed Bimself a liberal and discerning patron. 
Imhoff wa» but t^e first of several painters for whom 
his 1 |punty or his influeneia secured a lucrative career 
in the East. ^Zoffany painted his ‘ Last Supper ’ for 
the new church of St. John in Calcutta, the first stone 
of which was*laid by Whelcr, as Hastings’ deputy, in 
* April, 17842. 

..T^.last few weeks of his stay in India were spent 
in working up all arrears of public business, in 

» Stubba. 

* Gleig, Newman’s Handbook to Calcutta. 
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d^islng ngw schemes of retrenchment and re&rm^ 
in receiving farewell ad<iresses, andin wilting fereVell 1 
letters to all the native chiefs and princes connected 
with his Government. On the ist Febmaiy, 1785, he 
handed over the keys of the Treasury and Fort WiUia^a 
to his second in Council, Sir John Maepherson. He 
took leave of his colleagues in words of unfeigned* 
kindliness and large hope. A crowd of friends an 4 
admirers greeted him as, for the last time, he entered , 
his*house at Alipur, now the abode of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. That afternoon three intipdate 
friends accompanied him to the Ghat, and went Tfit?i 
him doivn the river to Kijri. On ttai 8th Febloiary, 
1785, they left him on board the BeTrington, 
bore him homewards to the land he had^not*seen for • 
sixteen years. ^ • 

The foregoing pages have shown w^iat kind of work 
Warren Hastings wrought for his masters during the 
thirteen years of his rule in Bengal. In 1772 he 
found that large and fertile province su^ in general 
wretchedness and disorder. ^ Out^de the trading 
factories and the British cantonment*^ chaos ^e^ed 
supreme. Law and justice and civil order were w6rds 
of little meaning. The strong everywhere pi’eyed 
upon the weak ; the mass of the people were oppressed 
and plundered alike by the Nawdb’s own officers and by ‘ 
the servants of an English trading-company, ^j^nds 
of robbers and gangs of revenue agents carried off 
what win* and famine had spared. The Naw&b’s 
government was powerless for any good purpose, 
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wliile the sway of the Company rested on no i^es 
except those^ of the countin§-house and the barrack. 
And tl^ey had no scheme of foreign policy, fit to cope 
with the dangers that surrounded Bengal. 

* All ^his Hastings set himself to amend or to form 
anew, T?ie changes wrought by his domestic and*his 
• foreign policy mark* a very important epoch in our 
,, Indian hisdbory. Before his time no part of British 
India possessed a government worthy of the name. 
His genius and energy first gave clear and permanent 
shape to what had been a mere rmZis indigeataque 
nufles. Thn administrative system which he built up 
in those thirteen years remains essentially th^ sj^stem 
of the present day. As he said himself in his written 
defence* before the Lords, ‘ Every division of official 
business, |Lnd every department of Government which 
now exists tn !^engal, . . . are of my formation. The 
establishment formed for the administration of the 
revenue, the institution of the courts of civil and 
criminal jifstice in the province of Bengal and its 
immediate dep^dencies, the foraf of Government 
established ftr the province of Benares . . . were 
created by Ae. Two great sources of revenue, opium 
and salt, were of my creation. ... To sum up all, I 
maintained ftie provinces of my immediate administra- 
tion in a state of peace, plenty, and security, when 
ev^y other member of the Bxitish empire was involved 
in external war or civil tumult^." 

' Hastings had not only given a strong and stable 

* History of the Trial Warrm Hastings. 
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goiT^emment to Bengal; he had gradually raided tffe 
Company into a commafiding pfa<^ among the dhief 
political powers in India. He made no conquests; 
but his treaties and his subsidiary system paved the 
way for the final overthrow or defeat of every.powsr 
that sought to hinder the ginwth of our Eastern 


empire. • . 

Another passage from the paper already quoted^ 
sums up the main achievements of his rule : — 

‘flChe valour of others acquired; I enlarged, and 
gave shape and consistency to the dominion which 
you told there ; I preserved it ; I sent forth its armdeS 
with ai^ efiectual, but economical hand, through un- 
known and hostile regions, to the support of^your 
other possessions ; to the retrieval of one from degra- • 
dation and dishonour, and of the other froin utter loss^ 
and subjection. I maintained the 'v^ars •which werd 
of your foiTfiation of that of others, not of miine. 

I won one member of the great Indian Confederacy 
from it [the Nizam] by an act of seasonable resti- 
tution ; with another [Mudaji Bhonsm] I maintained 
a secret intercourse, and con'\fterted him^nto a friej^d ; 
a third [Sindhia] I drew off by diversion%nd negotia- 
tion, and employed him as the instrument of peace. . . . 

I accomplished a peace, and I hope an everlasting one, 
with one great State [the Mardthds], and I at least 
afforded the efficient means by which a peace, i^ot 
so durable, more seasonable at least, was accomplished 
with another [Mysore]. ’ * 

When w^e remember under what conditions all this 
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'i^ork was accomplished by a mJil wbo had had jfio 
special trainmg tqx such tasks, who was ^ntinually 
hampered by hostile or uncertain colleagues, by"" 
fractious or untrustworthy subordinates, by half* 
beariedi weak, or treacherous allies, by a captious 
*and distrustful Court of Directors, by unsparing 
, assailants in the House of Commons, and by Ministers 
^who used him as a mere pawn in their political game, 
we can only wonder the more at the versatile genius, 
the patient energy, the dauntless self-reliance, the#un- 
yielding grasp, the stubborn yet pliable strength of 
tv^ill, whiclb enabled him, often single-handed, in«pit6 
of all hindrances, to bring so many of his schemes for 
the general good to a pro^erous issue. Even Macau- 
lay, wl¥) finds him wanting in respect for the rights 
^ and in sympathy for the sufferings of others — ^which 
Is not tru?— •pa;^s all due homage to his great qualities 
as statesman and ruler, and bears admiring witness 
to ‘^his dauntless courage, his honourable poverty, his 
fervent zeai for the interests of the State, his noble 
equanimity, tried by both extremoo of fortune, and 
never disturbed by eiflagr.’ 

For oflicml industry Hastings can hardly have 
been surpassed by Dalhousie himself. In official 
courage ho •seems to stand alone, because none of his 
successors had to encounter all the trials and disad- 
vafttages which fell to his lot. That he made many 
mistakes during his long rule, through ignorance or 
imperfect information; that he changed his opinion 
and was sometimes biassed by his feelings ; that he 
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fiojpetimes judg&i Erroneously and aeted wroifcigly, Is 
only to admit, with HoAce Wilsoi^^that he waa like 
other men. He was not, however, a» Wilscm has well 
said, ‘judged like other men; but every mistake or 
misconception, every hasty impression, every flectuafc^ 
ing purpose, every injudicious resolution, Vas hunted* 
out, made public, and arrayed in evidence against . 
him^.’ Few statesmen indeed have paid*so heavily^ 
for the sins of other men, or have suffered such cruel 
andi prolonged injustice from the passions and pre- 
judices,- both personal and political, of their own age. 
In wew of the evils wrought even nova by partjf 
rancour and political prejudice, it is easy to understand 
how Hastings’ pre-eminent services to his country 
came to be rewarded, in his own words, ‘ wkh con- 
fiscation, disgrace, and a life of impeachment.’ And ^ 
much of the evil wrought by the malignity of Francis 
and the eloquence of*£urke and Sheridan stilljives 
in the ‘ splendid romance ’ woven by Macaulay out of 
documents which a calmer and more careful workman 
would have conned with very different eyes.* 

* Wilson*s Notemm Mill. 



CHAPTER Xra 
Hastings in England 
1785-1818 

if ^ 

.On th# J3th June, 1785, Hastings landed at 
Hymouth, af^r a voyage comparatively sjiort and 
wh(jjlly uneventful, except for a brief stay at St. 
Helena. He had employed much of his time in 
writing a narrative of the last three months of 
•his ralef amd in putting some odes of Horace into 
a modern English dress. His free ^yet scholarly 
rendering of the * Otium divos rogat ’ shows the skill 
of a graoeful versifier in adapting the old poets 
thoughts, to his own experiencesf. The following 
stanza, whicl;V Ifs .i)wn tale, may be taken as a 
fair sample*of his literary craftsmanship : — 

* No fears his peace of mind annoy, 
liest printed lies his fame destroy, 

Which labor'd years have won ; 

Nor pack'd committees break 4us rest, 

Nor avarice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath tho sun.' 

His first care of course was to rejoin his beloved 
wife, who had been graciously receive^ at Court by 
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the •austere Queen Charlotte. Her husband feundT 
himself equally honoured* by the ICiug, -^ile one*i(* 
least of the Ministers, Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
greeted him as an old friend. Even Dundasy who had 
become President of the new Board of Controlf 
received him with all apparent favour. Tha*Cqurt of * 
Directors unanimously thanked him for his ^tnent 
services. He found himself in short, to usft his own 
words, ‘^everywhere and universally treated with 
evidences, apparent even to my own observation, that 
I possess the good opinion of the country.’ If any 
shadoV of coming trouble ever crossed his path, if he* 
still at tjpies regretted that his wife had not become 
a mother, the man's buoyant, hopeful spirit soon pspsed 
out into the sunshine of present happiness and of 
dreams that might some day be fulfilled. One dream 
of his childhood was fulfilled three y(^rsla?er, when* 
the greater paTrt of Drfylesford fell by purchase dnto 
his hands. The vast fortune which his foes accused 


him of having extorted from the princes anti people of 
India amounted oiliy to j^’8o,ooo, besidej hal&thaf^um 
settled upon his wife. For Governar-Geneml^of 
eleven years’ standing this was a very mOdest saving 
from an income of .sf ’25,000 a year ^ 

Hastings’ dreams of peace from persecution and of 
some public reward for his past services were soon 
to be rudely dispelled. In June, 1785, Burke Had 
proclaimed to the House of Commons his intention to 
‘ make a motion respecting the conduct of a gentleman 
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just rkuraed from India-’ In t^e foEowing February ^ 
he carried out jiie threat *by moving for copies of 
various papers bearing on the case in hand. In spite 
of rebuffs from the Ministry, he pi^esented in April 
a list^of the charges which, with Francis’ he^p, he had 
already framed against the Indian Verres, the modern 
Hera steeped in the blood of a helpless nation. A 
long a^Wer in defence, hastily written at five days’ 
notice, and read out in part by Hastings himself 
before the Commons, was heard with a deference 
which its author mistook for approval. " It instantly 
•turned all minds to my own way,* he wrotO^ to a 
friend in India ^ ^ 

Ffom this delusion he,was awakened in June, when 
Burke^entered on his first charge~the hiring out of 
British soldiers ‘ for the purpose of extirpating the 
•innocent^ ahd helpless people ’ of Rohilkhand. On 
this* charge Burke and his ffiends Wbre decisively 
beaten. On the 13th Fox opened the charge of 
wanton cruelty and gross extoition practised by 
Hastings* on ^lie Rajah of Benarejrf Pitt’s speech on 
tl^^s occasion*took bolh, parties by surprise. After a 
long and lible defence of Hastings’ conduct on the 
main points at issue, he declared his intention to vote 
for the impeachment, because Mr. Hastings had 
^ clearly ‘ intended to punish Ghait Singh with too 
mdch severity.’ The most probable reason for so 
sudden a change of front was political expediency 
alone. .Hastings was the Jon^ whose presence 

^ Gleig. 
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6ii^ngered the i^ip of State. Many of Pitt's fol^ 
lowers flocked into the sdme lobby Y^ith those of Fox 
and Burke, and the hostile vote was carried by a 
majority of thirty-nine. 

In February, 1787, the charge concerning thejOndh 
Begams was opened by Sheridan in a long speech, * 
whose dazzling eloquence played over a rich field of . 
falsehoods, fallacies, exaggerations, and half-truths. 
Pitt joined in the attack upon Hastings, whose guilt 
was* affirmed by a majority of nearly three to one. 
The work of accusation went on so triumphantly, 
that ^fche Commons on the loth May decided 
impeach^ Warren Hastings for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours at the bar of the House of Lords. Thither 
on the 2Tst the great Governor was brought Jby the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to hear the articles of his impeach- ^ 
ment read out by Burke. A commUteef (^f twenty* 
commoners, headed b^T* Burke himself, was appointed 
to conduct the trial of a man who deserved the 
highest honours that his country could have bestowed. 
The real author df the impeachment, ^i^hilip Frftncis, 
was very properly excluded, in spitn of Burly's 
pleadings, from a place upon the committlie. But he 
was allowed to attend their meetings, and to aid tkem 
liberally with the fruits of his misapplied*talents and 
inventive spite. 

The remainder of that year Hastings spent in Re- 
parations for his defence. Three eminent banisters, 
Law, Dallas, and Plumer, worked zealously on his 
behalf in dbr^ert with the faithful Major John Scott, 
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and Hs friend^ iq. India busied theiqiaelves with 
collecting testimonials and * other creditable Toucherlai/ 
from «ihe very people whom he was said to have 
plundered and oppressed. On the 13th February, 
, 1788,” b^an in Westminster Hall the famous trial 
whose opening scene inspired one of the most splendid 
I^kssages that ever came from Macaulay’s pen. Into 
this scene Hastings entered in ‘a plain, poppy- 
•coloured suit of clothes His small, spare figure 
was still upright, and his bearing showed i due 
^ mixture of deference and' dignity. A high forehead, 
with arched eyebrows overhanging soft, sa^^ eyes, 
which preseiftly flashed defiance on his .accusers 
a Idling sensitive nose thkt contrasted with the firmer 
lines df hia mouth and chin, and the calm pallor of an 
^ oval fac^ framed in brown waving hair, — all seemed 
to harmonise with the leading traits of his character 
andf the chequered story of his pastf life. 

Two days were spent in reading out the twenty 
charges and the defendant’s replies to each. Burke’s 
opening ^speech on thp whole case lasted through four 
d%8, and ettove some* of his hearers into hysterical 
fits, with its revolting details of imaginary crimes and 
atrocities almost beyond belief. The speaker’s long- 
winded yet soul-stirring eloquence drew forth some 
w^rds of praise even from the hardheaded Thurlow, 
and made Hastings fancy himself the monster which 
Burke was painting him in a rich variety of phrase. 
But thei’e were some at least of Burke’s audience 

' * Oleig. 


* Seeley’s Fanny Burrt ^*and her Friend, 
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• wh<fm all i^at flow of turbid lyatpry left ^filially 
masters of themselves. I'anny Burmey, for instance, 
has vividly described the difierent sfcges of foeling 
through which she passed, from the highest admira- 
tion of the orator s varied powers, thi*ough ^ome* , 
moments of sheer despair for the cause of Hastings, 
down to the perfect composure with which site 
followed Burke's later comments and tiratfes, when 
his charges became more general and his violence o 
more** and more uncontrolled. Then indeed, ‘ there, 
appeai‘ed more of study than of truth, more of in- 
vectiv^than of justice, and in short so littl# of pro6f 
to so mw^h of passion, that in a very* shoi*t time I 
began to lift up my head, my seat was no longer un- 
easy, my ejes were indiflerent which *waj’^ they 
looked or what object caugfit them ; ’ until at^last she 
found herself ‘a mere spectator in afpu!)lic place,’ 
looking calmly about her with opera-glass in hand/. 
The next sittings of the Court were taken up in 
discussing points of procedure, in hearing the speeches 
of Fox and Grey 3n the Benares change, iif reading 
documents, examining witnesses for the^proseputiofi, 
and listening to the Managers’ last wor<^. In the 
middle of April one of the Managers opened the charge ■ 
concerning the Bogams, which was summed up early 
in June by Sheridan in a long, sarcastic, highly glitter- 
ing speech, that ended by his sinking gracefully kio 
Burke’s arms. Thereupon the Court, having sat for 
thirty-five days, adjourned to the following year. 

Debrett, Morley’s Burke^ 
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• Th^ King^ illnSss in autumn Ifed \o stormy debates 
on the Begenc^, And tbe*trial could not proceed 
before April, 17^9^ After seventeen sittings taken up 
with the third charge, which concerned the receipt of 
presents, the Lords again adjourned.. In 1790 Par- 

• liament was dissolved; and the great trial made ^ery 
little progress. In* the following May the Managers 
went through the charge of corruption, and the re- 

* maining charges were dropped by general consent. 
*rhat year’s sittings closed with the reading of 
Hastings’ defence; a powerful and temperate state- 
«nfnt of tl^e facts which went to prove not only the 
greatness of his public services, but his eirtife in- 
nocence of the wrong-doing laid to his charge. On 

, the latter point he laid particular stress, disclaiming 
and protesting against thev^ notion that he had dwelt 
*dupon hi# merits and services merely as 'a set-oii’ 
agaipst confess^!! offences.’ If 4 ie was guilty of those 
offinces let him be convicted, he said, and punished 
according to his deserts. ‘No, my Lords; I have 
trouWod you with this long recital^not as an extenu- 
ation of the primes wHi^h have been imputed to me, 
bufas an argument of the impossibility of my having 
committed them^.’ 

So strong indeed was Hastings’ belief in his own 
innocence, that he begged his judges, if it so pleased 
thm, to pass their decision at once upon the case as 
it then stood. But more than three years had yet to 
► elapse before that decision was pronounced. Two of 

* Debrett. _ * 
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• thoge years were* s^nt in hearing the case ior th^* 
defence^ wluch Law, the future ‘Lofd EUenbotoui^r 
opened with a long, masterly, and ^temperate speech^ 
that made his name, says Brougham, both as a iWyer 
and a speaker, and soon* raised him to ^the highest 
walks of the b^*/ At last, in 1794, the Managers ' 
replied upon the several charges; Lord Cornwallis, 
fresh from his successful rule in India, gme timely 
evidence in Hastings’ favour; and Burke finally 
summed up the case against him in a violent speech 
nine days long, which exhausted the whole vocabulary 
of licensed vituperation. It was in fact on^prolongpd 
yell oT ^oul-mouthed fury, of which Jjaw solemnly 
affirmed in the House of Commons, that ‘ the English 
language did not afford expressions more gross, yiolent, 
abusive, and indecent than those which the Manager 
had used.’ The best passages in that speeoii, be added^ 
were but ‘sublime and beautiful noiiscnse; at pther 
times his expressions were so vulgar and illiberal, 
that the lowest blackguard in a bear-garden would 
have been ashamed to utter them^.* Burjee’s 'great 
mind was clearly losing its b^jatnee wiifi^the utter loss 
of what temper he had ever possessed. ^ o * 

In February, 1795, the Lords proceeded to discuss 
in committee the bearing of the evidence on each 
charge. Thurlow’s old place on the Woolsack was 
then filled by Lord Loughborough; but the late 
Chancellor still took the lead by right of long expe- 
rience and sound judgment in the closing business of 

* Debrett. 
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^at long tiial* By the end of Slarch the ^mme^se 
quantity of :^bblfifh and tralh/ as Thurlow called it» 
had been siffced^of ‘ the very little evidence ’ it con- 
tained, and on th6,i23rd April the final verdict was 
plkx)claimed with due solemhity in the gi*eat Hall 
where Hastings had* first been solemnly impeaclied. 
Of the peers who had sat through the whole trial 
. twenty-nifie only remained. On the first two articles 
qf charge twenty-three declared Hastings ‘Not Guilty/ 
On two charges of corruption ho was unanimously 
acquitted, and on the remaining counts the adverse* 
%^otes ranged from two to five. Eighteen of the 
twenty-nine, including Lord Thurlow and Ar<5hbishop 
Markham, acquitted him on every count, while Lord 
Mansfield voted against him on one count only, which 
j involved a question of law rather than justice'. 

* After sev^n jears of cruel suspense the great Pro- 
consul had won a victory whibh pleas 6 d the public, 
but left him in point of worldly fortune a ruined man. 
He had n 6 pension, he had been living up to his 
income, and^ legal costs for hie? defence exceeded 
jf* 3 jp^oo. Far him tfiea’o was small chance of public 
office undeiPany ministry led by Pitt or Fox. Pitt 
curdy declined to aid him in obtaining money from 
the public purse. The Directors and Proprietors of 
the Company he had served so well, concurred in 
vofing him a handsome pension and a sum of money 
for his legal expenses. But the Board of Control with- 
held their sanction, and the Directors finally granted 

^ Debrett, Debates, 

O 
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fai«i ap^sipn of 4,000 for twejity-eight yeiUiB md a 
lialf from the date of his return hotfue, vgith a loan of 
i^5o,ooo free of interest. Their botftLty enabled hiia 
to live on at Daylesford in dignified ease, amid such 
happiness as good health, a good con^ence, aloirizK^ 
wife, the company of books and old fiiiends, regular 
exercise, and the varied pursuits of a country squire • 
could bestow. Congratulatory letters anJ addresses, 
from nearly ' all parts of India, from people of a^ 
ranks, classes, creeds, and colours belied the persistent 
calumnies of his impeachers, and consoled him, as he 
declal’ed, ‘for the want of money to throw away oif 
the lux|Lries of a farm and a greenhouse, and OA the 
tax of a town residence c 

The quiet tenour of life at Daylesford was» varied * 
by yearly trips to London with his wife, and by visits^ 
to the Impeys at Newick or to some pther of his old 
friends, who *in their turn became his guests, t ^ At 
home he busied himself with breeding horses, trying 
new kinds of food upon his cattle and n^ methods 
of growing barley?' with laying out an^jpultwatihg his 
gardens, and with many attempts to raise fruii^ ,9>nd 
vegetables from Indian seeds. He kept®^up his old 
Indian habits of early rising and cold bathing. After 
an hour spent in his library he would brehkfast there 
by himself on bread and butter and tea which was 
never watered twice. When Mrs. Hastings andjier 
guests had sat down later to their breakfast, he would 
read them some of his own verses, or a passage from 

'Gleig. 
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some faTourite or news from the^jownutl% of < 

the dsLf. T}3 lb r^ing was ^relieved by interludes of 
pliant talk inf which every one took his shara For 
Hastings was ever a kindly and courteous host, who 
pleased himself ^in trying to please his company. He 
had some turn for epigram and repartee^ with a lively 
relish for sallies of undeSled wit and decorous pleas- 
, antry. ‘ He laughed heartily/ says Gleig ; ‘ could trifle 
yrith the gayest, and thought it not beneath him to 
relish a pun.* * 

With young people he was always a favourite, from 
liis gentle manners and the fatherly interest he sbowod 
in their well-being. His capacity 'for making friends 
was equalled by his constancy in retaining them. ‘ All 
who knew hjim loved him, and they who knew him most 
p loved him best,’ was written of him after his death by 
one who Iia& k^own him long and intimately ^ The 
same witness speaks of him as the kind&st of masters, 
a benefactor generous even beyond his means, ‘ in his 
social houts the most pleasing companion,’ a man 
whose natu re ^ as full of the milk human kindness. 
Mi^h as he enjoyed lie visits in town and country, 
Hastings wfts never happier or seen to more advantage 
than at home. * It was among his own guests/ wrote 
an intimate IHend, * at his own table, in his own study, 
and in the bosom of his own family, that he appeared 
ev^r most like himself, and therefore to the greatest 
advantage^.’ 

^ Qentleman^s Magassine, yol. 88, part s, 

* Gleig. 
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His diet^ was * very plain ; he ate sparin^y ; hiS 
favoraite drink was watef He was (ond of swinunii^, 
and rode almost daily on horseback till he was past 
eighty. Frond of his good horsemanship, he d^i^ted 
in taming the most refractory brutes. ^ Of his lijjerasy 
tastes not much is known except that he knew his * 
Horace fairly, fkat he shared Pitt’s fondness fpr , 
Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ and read Young’s ‘Night^OUghts’ ^ 
again and again. At a later period he revelled in the 
poefey of Walter Scott. 

Hastings had few, if any, extravagant tastes. But 
he htal no natural turn for thrift, and in l^dia all hi# 
time ha^ been engrossed by official duties and pressing 
public needs. 'Then came the long agony of his imp^h- 
ment; and the burthen of consequent debt grew ‘ 
heavier as the war with the French Republic went on. 
In 1804 the Court of Directors once more ‘came to hi# 
rescue from iihpendin^ bankruptcy by virtually r^mit^ 
ting the bailee of their previous loan. In the same 
year Hastings, always grateful for any mairk of good- 
will, tried hard to<di 98 uade Addington^ ^om.xesigDing 
office in favour of Pitt. In sp;.^ of his n^jority in J^he 
Commons, the stop-gap Minister soon convinced his 
volunteer adviser that resignation was the wisest 
course for a mmistry' threatened by a strong coalition 
at home and an early renewal of war with France 

Two years later, when Pitt was dead, and %he 
Grenville Ministry ruled in his place, Hastings pri- 
vately urged his claim, if not to public office, at least * 
* Gleig, Sir O. C. Lewis. 
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CO public reparation of tiie wrou^ -wiiicli ParHaiig^&t 
had done him years* before, The^new Minis* 

ters were willing to grant him a peerage, but refused 
to ask the Commons for a reversal of their former 
Sentence. On such conditions Hastings promptly de- 
clined the peerage, which he had asked for merely to 
please his wife. The one desire of his heart was to 
see his character cleared by those who had once 
branded him as a traitor to his country and false to 
his trust. There was comfort, however, in knowing 
that one of his old assailants, the great Lord Wellesley, 
*had latelji returned from India a staunch admirer 6f 
the*man for whose impeachment he had s<^ eagerly 
voted. ^ He too had learned by hard experience how 
much easier it is to condemn ignorantly than to un- 
^ derstand aright. He too had become a mark for hos- 
*tile procee<!ingg in the House of Commons ; but tbe 
M^stry, aided by Fox himself, defeated the motion 
for his impeachment. 

Zn 181^, at the age of eighty, Hastings was sum- 
moned to ijondo n to give evidenceibefore both Houses 
onjbhe question of renewing the Company’s Charter. 
His appeaAince at the bar of the Commons evoked a 
sto^ of cheers ; and as he retired, a few hours later, 
the membCi's all rose with hats of( and * stood in 
silence ’ until he had passed. A few days later he was 
gr|eted with equal reverence by the Lords. The gist 
’ of his evidence was to uphold the Company’s ancient 
monopoly, to keep ‘interlopers’ out of India, and 
to discourage missionary enterprise anumg a people 
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I peiy^liarly attaehed \o their ancestral ere^da * Suclf 
views, however, werealre&dy gromng out of date, and 
the Charter Act of that year threw ^open the trade 
with India, gave interlopers a limited right of *settle- 
ment,. and opened a way for the endowment ^of an 
Anglican bishop in Calcutta. * 

Some weeks later Hastings underwent at Ox.fo];4 
the ordeal of receiving his Doctor s degree, amidst the 
cheers of admiring undergraduates. In the following 
year^he was made a Privy Councillor, and was gra- 
ciously received in private audience by the Prince 
Regent, who afterwai;dB presented him to «the allied* 
sovereigjjis of Russia and Prussia, as ^ the niost deserv- 
ing and one of the worst-used men in the Empire.^ ^ In 
their train he attended the banquet at the Guijdhall, 
the great Thanksgiving at St. Pauls, and the Prince ^ 
Regent’s brilliant fete at Carlton Hourfe.' Before* 
returning to Daylesford, he took the chair at a dii^ner 
given by old Indians to the Duke of Wellington. 

About this time his pension was secured 4;o him for 
the remainder of his life. But the Court of Directors 
refuse(^ to make any sort of 4 )roviBion /or his w^e. 
Four years later the dying statesman dictftt^d a last 
appeal to the Directors for the extension of 'his 
annuity to ^ the#deare6t object of all his mortal con- 
cerns.’ But they gave no more heed to his dying 
entreaties than they would have given to the whihe 
of a self-convicted beggar ^ 

Ty[ old man’s last years were spent at Daylesford 
\ » Gleig. 
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quiet ha^ine«3, alloyed onlj^ by concern for his 
wife’s futui'e. He «joyed ‘ long-seated visits^'of 
his country ^ei^&bours, and made pleasant company 
for hue home guests. He strolled about his gardens, 
^d in i8i6 constantly overlooked the workmen 
employed in I'^toring after his own plans the grey 
old parish church, which a later squire of Daylesford 
was to rebuild. In 1818 his health, hitherto good,, 
began to break down. In July, a cancerous swelling 
•in his throat grew daily worse; and after much 
suffering, borne with patient fortitude — ‘ none oJ you 
iknt)W what I suffer/ he once said — the white-haired 
statesman on the a 2nd August drew a handkerchief 
over his face, and passed away without ^sigh or 
struggle, in his eighty-sixth year. His remains were 
laid amon^the bones of his forefathers in a vault that 
»now lics^jUBt beneath the chancel of the new church ^ 
An inseriptJlon beneath a ^ bust in^ Westminster 
Abfeey records the services of him ^whose resolute 
courage pjeserved and strengthened our young Indian 
Empire, and whose organising genius rendered pos- 
sible the wiSBIB coursa of Indian history from the days 
ofTfbrnwjJlis down to those of Dalhousie. Hlistings 
had lived to see nearly half of all India brought 
directly uqder British rule, and the very year of his 
death witnessed the final overthrow of the Mar&th& 
pQwer by the armies of Lord Hastings. 

* ' Oleig, and ^lunies, vol. vi. 1870. 
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* Buie in India, by Sir William Wilson Hitnter, K.O.S.I., * 


'IxIbuD Univehstty Press W^iehouse, 
^AND A^L Booksellers. Price 2 .s. ( 


REN Corner, London, 
r each volume. 


Opinions of tt*e preo's 

ON 

SIR WnXIAM HUNTER'S ‘DALHOUSIE.’ 

‘ An in|prestMlJf*!ltd cxceeciingly readable volume Sir William 

produced a valu^jle work about an important epoch in 
EngnSnjS^Ka in India, and he has given us a pleasing insight into the 
charactdrSb^emarkable Englishman. The “ Rulers of India ” series, 
whic^e has initiated, thus makes a successful beginning in his hands 
with one who ranks among the greatest of the great names which will 
be associated vftth the subject .’ — The Times, 

‘ To no one is the credit for the improved condition of public intelli- 
gence [regarding India] more due than to Sir William Hunter. F rom 
the*heginning oi his career as an Indian Civilian he has devoted a rare 
lite?&ry faculty to the task of enlightening his coun^inen on the subject 
of England’s greatest dependency .... By inspiring a small army of 
fellow dabourers with his own spirit, by inducing them to conform to his 
own method, and shaping a huge agglomeration of facts into a lucid and 
intelligible system, Sir \V, Hunter 1^ brought India ^d its innumer- 



I OPINIONS PRESS ‘ LALEOpilJih^cmHniJ^* ‘ 

¥ ' Vi ^ 

able interests within tfce^le of achi^ble ki^wled|je,^njf has given 
dMite shape to the truths which establi^ieS" and the 

problems whi( 9 i it stiggesfs. . . . S»ch contnrationf to literature are apt^o 
be taken as a matter of course, because their hipest merit is to conceal 
the labour, and skill, and knowledge involved in ^eir production ; but 
they raise the whole level of public intelllgenoj^ gmerate an 
atmosphere in which the baleful influences of folly, if^vorap^rt^prejudice, 
and presumption dwindle and disappear .... No one y .4 chink, who fairly 
studies Sir W. Hunters exact and lucid narrative thes^triiKsactions, ^ 
can question the result which he seeks to establish — namely, that Lord * 
Dalhousie merely carried out with moderation and skill a policy 
deliberately adopted by the Government before his arrival in the country 
— a policy the strict legality of which cannot be disputed, and which was 
inspired by the growing sense that sovereigns exist, not lor their own 
enjoyment, bnt for the happiness of their subjects.* — ScUurday Review* 

* Admirably calculated to impart in a concise and agreeable form a deaf 
outline of the history of our great Indian Empire.* — Economist, 


*■ A skilful and most attractive picture. . . . The author has made good 
use of public and private documents, and has enjoyed the privilege of 
being sided by the deceased statesman's family. His little workiisf 
consequently, a valuable contribution to modem history. ^ 

* The iXok should command a wide circle of reachjrs, nof only for its " 
author’s sak -'.and that o^ts subject, but partly at least on account jjf the 
very attractive way in wff ch it has been published at the moderate price 
of half-a-croy^. But it^, of course, by its intrinsic i^rits at>ne that 
a work of this nature shoi^d be judged. And those merits are everywhere 
conspicuous. . . . thorough mastery of aiyndian subjects r 

has been acquired by years of practical experience and patientTfe,. » J .*—» 
The Athencpum. y ^ 

‘Never have we been so much impressed by the great library 
abilities of Sir William Hunter as we have been by the perusaf of 
The Marquess of Dalhousie. . . . The knowledge displayed by the 
writer of the motives of Lord Dalhonsie*s action, of thecimcr wprkiiig 
of his mind, is so complete, that Lord Dalhousie himself, he; living, 
could not state them mare cleat ly. In the next pla^ the argument 
throughout the book is so lucid, based jpo entirelyupBii fac^js, resting 
upon official documents and other evitifcrces not to *06 cor ^^jj^ted, 
that the opponents of Ix>rd Dalhousie’s policy will be a^refiy^ut to it 
to make ^ case against him. ... Sir William Hunter’s st>dl^s^ 9lcar, 
his language so vivid, and yet so simple, conveying the impressions he 
wishes so perspicuously that they cannot but be understood, that the 
work must have a plf.ee in every library, in every house,* we might say 
indeed every cottage .* — Evening News. 


* Sir William Hunter has written an admirable little volume on “ The 
Marquess of Dalhousie ” for his series of the Rulers of India.** It can 
be read at a sitting, yet its references — expressed or implied — su^^st 
the study and observation of half a life-time .* — The Daily News. 


* A brilliantly written account of the life and work of that able ruler 

of men, the Marquis of Dalhousie. ... A very remarkable and excellent 
volume .* — Asiathe Quarterly Review. 



)QM|^ 

^ESON^*< AKBAR.’ 

* (Jolonel Mallesoifs interesting moifbgraph on Akbar in the “ Rulers 
of India ^ ^lai^ndo# Press) should more than satisfy the general 
reader. Colo^ hjyeson traces the origin and foundation of the 
Mughal Hyipi r^^^, as an introduction to the history of Muhammadan 
India, th^M^kJ^es nothing to be desired.* — 5/. James's Gazette, 

Colonel has done well to tell his story succinctly and 

•sympatltffi&|y^ A%bar was certainly a great man ; and the great man 
will show hims&f great in spite of creed and tradition.' — Nonconformist. 

' The chief interest of the book lies in the later chapters, in Which 
C9loncl Malleson presents an interesting and singularly pleasing picture 
of the great lilmperor himself and the principles which governed his 
» enlightened and humane administration .* — Literary World. 

* It is almo^ superfluous to say that the book is characterised by the 
flarrative vigour and the extensive familiarity with Indian hist ory t o 
which the readers of Colonel Malleson’s other works are accusjgpsfl!?*"^ 
(7lasj[*oto Herald. 

^ Tihis volume will, no doubt, be welcomed, even by experts in Indian 
4iiii;ory, in the light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of an old, but 
tjotwoni-out^eme. It is a worthy and valuable addition tjl^ir. W. 
^unfcr^jJ^ftsini^eries.* — Athenmum. W 

* Colonel Malleson has broken ground new to the gcMiil reader. 
The ftory of Akbar is briefly but fclearly told, vith an a^unt of what 

I he was and what he did, and how he found aid how he left India . . . 
The nal^^c chr<#iicles of the reign are manjmnd from fhem it is still 
possible, as Colonel Malleson has^own^^jfcnsy^ct c living portrait 
5 )^ 4 j|i|^jr|^fan<! mighty potentnte?^SmlsOfis!F^\ 


Opinions of t^t Ipress 

ON 

"V^JLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEDL’ 

‘ Tijlthc char acter of Dupleix there was th^lement of greatness that 
conta^M^h Inflrttems to h^e generated in so many European minds, 
Frendji^f^ll aSiEnglish, anm broad capacity for government, which, 
if sufIer3^^J||(ave full play, might have ended in giving the whole of 
Southej^Wia to France. Even as it was, Colonel Malleson shows 
how llarrowly the prize slipped from French grasp. In 1 783 the 
Treaty of Versailles arrived just in time to save the British power from 
extinction.* — Times. % 

‘ Colonel Malleson’s Life of Dupleix, which has been just published, 
though his estimate of his hero differs in some respects from Lord 
Staflliope’s and Lord Macaulay’s, may be accepted as, on the whole, a 
fairljfiaithfal portraiture of the prophetic genius to whom the possibility 
of a great Indo-European Empire first revealed itself. Had the French 
profited by all the advantages they possessed when Clive exchanged the 
counting-house for the army, the history of India, and perhaps of 
Europe also, might have been different .* — Standard (leading article). 



Catj^ain 

• STXJDkES Hir BIC^iSGtl^JY. ^ 


* Captain Trotter has a ready pen and a keen ap^'>Teci^ion,oS'7haracter.' 
— Notes md Queries, ^ J 

'Extremely well written and entertaining — Public 

Opinion. Y' ~ 

'Sensible, clear and fluent.* — Spectator. » 

' The study of Pitt is wellnigh exhaustive.* — We'^mihi 
'Captain Trotter writes fluently and thinks worthily.* — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

' I'houghtful and discriminating papers.* — Dublin Univ. Magazitto. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA, 

FROM 1836 TO 1880 (2 vols.). 

X chapters are never dull, and are often picturesque.* — Graphic. 

' Cleatiy, ably, and brightly written.* — Tmth. 

'The generous and liberal spirit which animates the writer.* — 
Blackwood's Magazine. ^ 

‘ HeR''vrites flowingly and is never dull. By clear ^position ftid 
a light Hjjuch he contrives to make even his less 
intcrestin,^’ — English Historical Keview. ^ 

'No paregnf these vefsames will be rend with greater interest than 
the story oftehe MutinU; it is told simply and with much force.’ — 
Saturday ^ *4. 

‘ There is no other rel j^rd of the jsame period so complete, so full, 
so easily intclligible>-'<^dT8J^lf; yirad.’ — Scotsman. ^ 

‘ Numerous as are the histories of India dealing with lhi?'pwfefi:i'-'.'. . 
we do not hesitate to say that none approaches this one m completeness, 
accuracy, and intense and sustained interest.’ — Literary World. 

mSTORY OF INDIA FROM THE EARE’EST 
TIMES. * , V /I'- 

New Edition^ Revised and Enlaroed^I vol.)’. * 

‘This is a new and enlarged edition of a book in Vs bnginal 

form, was undoubtedly one of the most- popular histories ofj^j^dk that 
had yet been written.* — //ome A^ews. u 

(For notices of the first edition see ?ymes, Spectai^!f ^\turday 
Review^ Academy, Brit. Quarterly Review, &c.) ^ ’ 


LIFE OF XHE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE. 

* This valuable addition to popular literature.’ — Athenaum. 

'Captain Trotter is not the first writer who has vindicated his 
[Dalhousie’s] memory; but he has done it fearlessly and wefi.* — 
Saturday Review. 

WARREN HASTINGS: A BIOGRAPHY. 

'As a piece of literary work this book has high merits. ... It is 
a valuable contribution fo history, and should be read by every one 
as a corrective to Macaulay.**- 








